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OUOlfT  STREET  NEHBOmOOO  MTUnVE 


385  Dudley  Street 

Roxbury,  MA  02119 

(617)  442-9670 


September  30,  1987 


Dear  Friend: 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Dudley  Street 
Neighborhood  Initiative,   I   am   pleased   to   present   the  Dudley 

Street    Neighborhood    Initiative    Revitalization    Plan: A 

Comprehensive  Community  Controlled  Strategy.  The  DSNI  Board  and 
staff  along  with  the  Dudley  Street  community  have  worked  many 
months  with  our  consultants,  DAC  International.  We  have  arrived 
at  a  strategy  which  aims  at  revitalizing  the  community  to  the 
benefit  of  current  residents,  while  fighting  speculative 
pressures  that  cause  displacement.  The  Dudley  Street 
neighborhood  is  filled  with  vacant  lots,  abandoned  cars, 
abandoned  housing  and  trash.  Yet  it  is  also  filled  with 
individuals  and  families  struggling  to  make  a  better  community. 
This  plan  is  our  first  step  towards  realizing  our  vision  of  that 
community. 

We  would  like  to  thank  DAC  International  for  their  hard  work 
and  especially  for  their  dedication  to  a  truly  participatory 
planning  process.  We  are  proud  to  be  releasing  this  plan, 
prepared  by  DAC,  as  the  blue  print  for  our  neighborhood's 
revitalization. 

The  plan  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  support  of 
many  people  and  organizations  to  whom  we  are  grateful. 

Several  Foundations  provided  operating  support  for  DSNI 
during  the  past  year.  They  are:  State  Street  Bank,  Bank  of 
Boston,  Polaroid  Foundation,  Shawmut  Bank,  Clippership  Foundation 
and  Boston  Foundation. 


The  Hyams  Foundation  provided 
Services  portion  of  the  plan. 


the   funding   for   the  Human 


We  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Riley  Foundation 
for  its  willingness  to  support  DSNI  from  the  beginning  and  its 
continuing  financial  support  for  both  our  operations  and  the  plan 
itself . 


The  New  England  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  this  document. 


donated  the  printing 


William  Slotnik  from  the  Community  Training  and  Assistance 
Center  provided  helpful  input  into  the  RFP  and  helped  to 
facilitate  some  of  the  Board's  decision-making  on  the  plan's 
implementation . 


Tunney  Lee,  Director  of  MIT's  Department  of  Urban  Studies 
and  Planning  gave  many  hours  of  his  time  to  assist  the  Board's 
selection  committee  in  the  choice  of  consultants. 

Robert  Stearns,  from  the  Bank  of  Boston,  hosted  a  valuable 
discussion  of  financial  experts  to  target  strategies  for 
financing  the  plan. 

Nelson  Merced,  both  as  Director  of  Alianza  Hispana  and  as 
Deputy  Director  at  PFD,  was  a  driving  force  behind  the  early 
stages  of  the  planning  process. 

Members  of  the  Roxbury  Neighborhood  Council  offered  on-going 
support  and  review  throughout  the  planning  process. 

Several  City  employees  provided  information  that  helped  us 
in  our  planning  efforts.  In  particular,  staff  at  the  Planning 
Office  of  the  Public  Facilities  Department  and  at  the  Mayor's 
Office  of  Neighborhood  Services  provided  valuable  support. 

We  also  are  grateful  to  the  original  members  of  the  DSNI 
Board  of  Directors,  who  helped  to  shepherd  the  organization  to  a 
point  where  this  plan  could  become  a  reality.  We  particularly 
acknowledge  the  hard  work  and  dedication  of  Lloyd  Harding,  Sharon 
Riley,  Tubal  Padilla,  Larry  Scandone,  Earl  Coleman,  Gail 
Latimore,  Esteban  Soto  Jr.,  Manuel  D.  Goncalves,  Betty  Brickley, 
Miguel  Antonio  Brandao,  Ulisses  Goncalves,  and  Fadilah  Muhammad. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  we  want  to  thank  the 
hundreds  of  residents  of  the  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  who  gave 
many,  many  hours  of  their  time  and  energy  to  make  this  plan  a 
reality.  We  thank  all  those  residents  who  came  to  the  first 
meetings  over  3  years  ago  to  demand  that  residents  play  a 
significant  role  in  the  leadership  of  this  organization.  And  we 
applaud  those  of  our  neighbors  who  have  continued  to  be  involved 
in  the  process.  All  of  us  should  take  great  pride  in  the 
completion  of  this  plan. 

We  know  that  the  work  has  only  begun.  We  intend  to  see  the 
words  on  these  pages  turned  into  reality  in  the  coming  years. 
And  we  ask  for  your  help  and  support  in  making  that  happen. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 


Ufa.    ^=^yy)o^AjuJj^s 
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Che  Madyun 
President 
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DAC    INTERNATIONAL,     INC. 


Please   Reply  To 

September  22,  1987  Washington,  DC 


Ms.  Che  Madyun-  President 

Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  Initiative 

385  Dudley  Street 

Roxbury,  MA  02119 

Dear  Ms.  Madyun: 

We  are  pleased  to  submit  the  camera  ready  copy  of  The  Dudley  Street 
Neighborhood  Initiative  Revitalization  Plan:  A  Comprehensive  Community 
Controlled  Strategy.  We  appreciate  the  time,  effort  and  substantive 
contributions  made  by  DSNI  members,  Board  and  other  residents  of  the 
neighborhood. 

The  entire  process  could  not  have  taken  place  without  the  dedicated  and 
skilled  work  of  the  DSNI  staff:  Peter  Medoff;  Marvin  Martin;  Andrea  Nagel  and 
Marilyn  Sanchez  and  Adalberto  Teixeira. 

A  special  thanks  goes  to  our  Project  Coordinator,  Carla  Alonso-Velez  who  kept 
us  all  intact.  Alec  Gershberg's  work  as  a  researcher  was  invaluable.  The 
research  work  of  Sheldon  Fischer,  Jonathan  Stevens  and  Alberto  Villar  also 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  project.  The  substantive  work  of  John 
Houston  and  Carole  Smith  added  immeasurably  to  the  staff  team. 

Rebecca  Black,  and  the  planning  staff  of  the  Public  Facilities  Department 
provided  invaluable  assistance  throughout  the  planning  process.  Alex  Ganz  of 
the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  provided  access  to  a  wealth  of  information 
for  which  we  are  most  appreciative. 

Dedicated  staff  of  Stull  and  Lee  contributed  to  the  sucess  of  the  community 
design  meetings  assisted  by  Emily  Fiere,  William  Gordon,  Raghba  Jabir,  and 
Ouslow  Urhiafe. 

We  share  your  confidence  that  the  implementation  of  the  strategies  will  result 
in  a  major  transition  of  the  neighborhood  under  the  control  of  its  residents. 


David  TJesbitt 
Technical  Director 


1400  "Eye"  Street,  N.W.  •  Suite  710  •  Washington,  D.C.  20005  •  (202)  898-1070 

70  Warren  Street  •  Suite  9  •  Boston,  MA  02119  •  (617)  442-8036 

Telex:  897126  DAC  INTL  USA 
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1.0   INTRODUCTION 


1.1   Background  of  the  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  Initiative  (DSNI) 

The  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  Initiative  (DSNI)  is  a  multi-racial  membership 
organization  whose  aim  is  one  of  community  controlled  revitalization  of  a 
neighborhood  which  is  at  once  one  of  Boston's  most  depressed  areas,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  sought  after  by  speculators  and  developers. 

1.1.1     The  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood 

The  Dudley  Street  neighborhood  lies  less  than  two  miles  southwest  of  downtown 
Boston  in  Roxbury.  Its  diverse  population  of  approximately  14,000  includes  a 
large  number  of  Black,  Hispanic,  Cape  Verdean  and  White  residents.  The  median 
income  of  the  neighborhood  is  half  that  of  the  Boston  city-wide,  and 
approximately  40%  the  of  residents  live  below  the  poverty  level. 

The  neighborhood  is  approximately  1.5  square  miles  in  area.  Currently,  over 
1,300  parcels  of  vacant  land  exist  in  the  community,  one-third  of  those  are 
owned  by  the  City  of  Boston.  The  majority  of  the  neighborhood  is  zoned 
residential,  although  within  its  borders  are  two  commercial  strips  and  a  large 
industrial  zone.  The  neighborhood  is  adjacent  to  a  major  transportation  node 
(Dudley  Station),  though  the  elevated  service  to  the  station  was  discontinued 
May  1987. 

1.1.2.    Development  Pressures 

For  over  two  decades,  the  Dudley  Street  neighborhood  has  suffered  from  the 
effects  of  disinvestment  and  neglect  by  the  greater  Boston  community. 
Recently,  the  neighborhood  has  been  undergoing  rapid  transition  and  intense 
property  speculation,  with  real  prospects  of  large-scale  displacement  of 
current  residents.  While  this  is  occurring,  local  residents  have  been 
suffering  from  a  shortage  of  affordable  housing  and  a  dwindling  number  of 
employment  opportunities.  Local  businesses  and  support  agencies  are  similarly 
affected  by  the  lack  of  suitable  commercial/office  space  and  the  pressures 
posed  by  a  high  local  unemployment  rate. 

The  external  pressures  on  the  community  have  recently  grown  and  the  Dudley 
neighborhood  has  become  increasingly  viewed  as  "ripe  for  the  picking"  by  real 
estate  speculators,  developers,  and  investors.  Reasons  for  this  heightened 
interest  include:  The  completion  of  the  Southwest  Corridor  Project  and  the 
related  plans  for  the  demolition  of  the  Orange  Line  elevated  structure;  the 
overall  "hot"  real  estate  market  in  Boston;  the  proximity  of  the  neighborhood 
to  downtown  Boston;  and  the  large  amount  of  vacant  land.  In  1985  it  became 
known  that  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  was  preparing  major  development 
plans  for  Dudley  Station  and  the  surrounding  area.  Public  knowledge  of  the 
BRA's  plans  stimulated  even  more  outside  speculation  and  investor  interest. 
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1.1.3.    Organization  of  the  DSNI 

The  intense  speculation  and  development  pressures  also  stimulated  a  major 
community  organizing  effort  in  the  entire  area.  The  organizing  reflected 
resident  fears  that  the  large-scale  development  plans  would  result  in  massive 
displacement  of  current  residents. 

The  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  Initiative  grew  out  of  a  series  of  meetings  by 
local  non-profit  agencies  determined  to  turn  things  around  in  the  neighborhood 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  live  there.  Organizing  began  in  1984,  and  the 
venture  was  officially  launched  at  a  community  meeting  in  February  of  1985. 
DSNI  represents  a  major  coalition  of  local  residents  and  organizations 
committed  to  ensuring  that  the  development  of  the  area  will  benefit  current 
residents.  Since  its  formation  DSNI  has  been  very  active  in  seeking  to 
address  the  long-term  structural  problems  which  face  the  Dudley  Street 
neighborhood. 

DSNI  has  three  primary  objectives: 

o    Organize  neighborhood  residents  and  organizations  to  be  an 
effective  force  in  advocating  for  the  neighborhood; 

o    Assist  the  community  in  gaining  control  over  the  parcels  of 
vacant  land  in  the  neighborhood;  and 

o    Create   a   comprehensive   neighborhood   development   plan   to 
benefit  local  residents  and  avoid  displacement. 


1.2   The   RFP   to   Develop   a   Comprehensive   Plan   for   the   Dudley   Street 
Neighborhood 

In  support  of  its  work,  on  behalf  of  the  community,  the  Dudley  Street 
Neighborhood  Initiative  issued  a  Request  for  Proposals  on  July  21,  1986  for 
consulting  services  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Dudley  Street 
neighborhood.  The  scope  of  services  of  the  RFP  was  designed  to  reflect  the 
needs  and  priorities  identified  by  the  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood. 

DSNI's  aim  was  to  devise  a  plan  that  provides  housing,  social  services  and 
employment  without  displacing  current  residents.  Four  major  components  for 
the  comprehensive  plan  were  therefore  specified,  with  each  component  to 
consist  of  two  sections,  recommendations  and  information  and  analysis.  The 
four  main  areas  of  concern  included:  (1)  Planning;  (2)  Housing;  (3)  Economic 
Development;  and  (4)  Social  Services. 

It  should  be  noted  that  because  of  the  unique  nature  of  this  project,  the 
scope  of  services  called  for  special  emphasis  to  be  placed  upon  community 
participation.  There  were  two  facets  to  the  neighborhood  participation 
requirement:  (1)  that  the  plan  must  directly  reflect  the  priorities  of  the 
residents  and  organizations  in  the  neighborhood,  and  (2)  that  the  planning 
process  itself  be  designed  to  educate  the  community  about  issues  being 
addressed  and  recommendations  being  proposed.  In  short,  local  participation 
in  the  process  was  a  prerequisite  to  an  acceptable  plan. 
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1.3  The  Selection  of  DAC  International  as  Consultant 

Among  the  general  criteria  used  by  the  eight  member  selection  committee  in  the 
review  of  bidders'  proposals  were  the  following: 

o  Experience  in  each  of  the  components  of  the  plan; 

o  Experience  with  consensus  building  and  citizen  participation; 

o  Sensitivity  to  the  Dudley  neighborhood  and  its  issues; 

o  Affirmative  Action  efforts  in  organizing  the  planning  team;  and 

o  Strength  of  the  management  plan  for  the  overall  project  (including 
organization  of  the  team,  identification  of  a  project  manager,  and 
an  appropriate  work  schedule). 

Following  the  proposal  submission  deadline,  the  DSNI  selection  committee  met 
four  times.  The  first  two  meetings  focused  on  reviewing  proposals  selecting 
project  teams  to  be  interviewed  based  on  the  criteria  listed  above,  followed 
by  two  rounds  of  project  team  interviews  with  the  committee.  Based  upon  these 
review  activities,  the  selection  committee  members  made  their  recommendation 
to  the  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  Initiative  Board  at  its  December  1st 
meeting. 

1.4  The  Planning  Process 

Unlike  more  traditional  planning  efforts,  the  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood 
Initiative  (DSNI)  process  has  been  stimulated  by  community  based  activity,  and 
nurtured  for  almost  four  years.  Thus,  when  DAC  International  arrived  on  the 
scene,  there  already  existed  a  community  dynamic,  which  as  part  of  our  data 
analysis  we  have  attempted  to  incorporate  into  the  process. 

The  agreement  with  DSNI  provided  for  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  plan 

to  include  four  components:    Planning,  Housing,  Economic  Development,  and 

Social  Services.  These  elements  were  to  overlap  in  a  final  vision  of 
neighborhood  development. 

The  recommendations  were  to  specify  how  the  City  and  the  private  sector  should 
address  development  in  the  neighborhood.  The  recommendations  reflect  a 
strategy  to  meet  the  needs  and  priorities  identified  by  the  Dudley  Street 
neighborhood. 

The  planning  process  has  utilized  a  variety  of  resources  in  the  community  to 
confirm  initial  assumptions  and  reactions  to  Dudley's  development  issues.  Of 
particular  importance  was  the  articulation  of  goals  and  objectives  of  the  DSNI 
Board,  later  substantiated  by  the  various  citizen  sub-planning  committees. 
The  sub-planning  committee  process  as  well  as  a  series  of  larger  community 
meetings  have  involved,  at  various  times,  over  200  residents  and  countless 
organizations.  A  summary  of  the  results  of  a  board  workshop  is  helpful  in 
setting  the  context  for  our  work. 
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A  detailed  report  of  the  DSNI  board  workshop  is  included  in  Appendix  1. 
Crime,  recreation,  education  and  other  quality  of  life  issues  were  an  integral 
part  of  every  level  of  discussion  during  the  sessions.  The  following  are 
summary  points  from  the  workshop. 


Uniqueness 

Location:    The  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  is  close  to  Boston's 
downtown. 

Stability:    The  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  is  stable,   family 
centered,  and  cohesive. 

Multi-Ethnic :     The   Dudley   Street   Neighborhood   represents   a 
diversity  of  ethnic  groups  and  cultures. 

Land  Availability:    Considerable  vacant  land  exists  within  the 
Dudley  Neighborhood  that  represents  development  potential. 


Vision 

Housing:  Mixed  income;  a  mix  of  owners  and  renters;  housing 
development  without  displacement;  availability  of  units  for  larger 
families;  open  space;  backyards  and  trees. 

Economic  Development :  Retail  stores  and  pharmacies  ;  light  industry 
with  neighborhood  employment;  eating  and  drinking  establishments; 
banks/savings  and  loans;  business  ownership  by  neighborhood 
residents. 

Social  Services:  Recreation  facilities ;  youth  and  elderly 
services;  community  center;  substance  abuse  centers  targeted  to 
youth;  linkage  between  social  services  and  day  care. 


This  vision  and  perception  of  assets  has  been  repeated  in  individual 
conversations  as  well  as  group  meetings.  We  have  analyzed  the  Core  area  in 
light  of  the  opportunities,  which,  if  coordinated  in  an  efficient  manner, 
would  enhance  the  probability  of  Dudley  realizing  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
current  vision. 


The  planning  process  drew  heavily  on  the  following  resources: 

o    Over  120  sources  of  reports,  studies,   and  related  material  on 
Roxbury,  Dudley,  and  the  City  of  Boston. 

o    A  series  of  meetings  held  with  the  DSNI  Board  of  Directors  and  its 
Planning  Committee. 
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A  series  of  meetings  held  with  four  major  resident  planning 
committees  totalling  over  100  residents  in  the  areas  of  Economic 
Development,  Housing,  Land  Use  and  Social  Services. 

A  consumer  survey  provided  to  the  Dudley  community  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  This  survey  was  later  verified  at  the 
DSNI  elections  and  at  the  planning  sub-committee  level. 

A  complete  survey  of  the  Dudley  Target  area,  parcel  by  parcel,  and 
area  mapping  of  the  Dudley  Core  area.  The  survey  focused  on  the 
areas  of  vacant  land,  industrial/commercial  uses  of  land,  retail, 
vacant  and/or  abandoned  buildings,  and  housing  stock,  mix. 

A  series  of  interviews  conducted  with  real  estate  brokers, 
developers,  and  financial  institutions  doing  business  in  Boston  and 
Roxbury. 

A  series  of  interviews  with  small  business  owners  and  other  persons 
involved  in  the  business  community  of  Dudley. 

A  Social  Service  survey  of  operating  agencies  in  the  Dudley/Roxbury 
area,  as  well  as  follow-up  Interviews  with  selected  individuals  and 
agencies . 

A  series  of  interviews  with  City  of  Boston  agencies,  and 
institutions  whose  scopes  of  work  impact  the  Dudley  community. 

Community-wide  meetings  with  residents  to  review,  comment  on,  and 
revise  DAC's  initial  strategies. 

Final  meetings  with  resident  planning  committees  and  the  DSNI 
Board. 

Presentations  to  the  Roxbury  Neighborhood  Council. 

A  series  of  collaborative  efforts  with  Public  Facilities 
Department's  -  Planning  Division. 

Review  and  discussion  of  material  and  reports  produced  by  the 
Research  Department  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority. 
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2.0  DSNI  NEIGHBORHOOD 

2.1   Physical  Description/Geography 

2.1.1     The  Target  Area 

The  DSNI  Target  area  is  divided  into  a  core  area  and  a  secondary  area.  The 
DSNI  Core  area  is  the  focal  point  of  our  work.  The  boundaries  of  the  entire 
DSNI  target  area  are:   (Map  1) 

that  area,  whose  northernly  most  point  is  @  Melnea 
Cass  boulevard  and  Massachusetts  avenue,  then 
westernly  along  Melnea  Cass  to  Warren,  then  south  to 
Washington  and  Columbia,  north  along  Columbia  to 
Massachusetts . 


The  area  includes  all  of  the  IPOD  planning  sub-districts  of  Hampden/George, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Shirley/Eustis,  Sav-Mor,  part  of  Washington  Park,  and  a 
substantial  portion  of  Quincy /Geneva. 

The  Dudley  Core  area  encompasses  the  following: 

That  area,  whose  northernly  most  point  is  Melnea  Cass 
and  Massachusetts  avenue,  westernly  along  Melnea  Cass 
to  Warren,  then  south,  along  Warren  to  Winthrop,  east 
to  Blue  Hill,  then  south  to  Quincy,  then  east  to  the 
Midlands  line,  then  north  to  Massachusetts  avenue. 


The  Core  area  includes  all  of  the  IPOD  planning  sub-districts  of 
Hampden/George,  Shirley/Eustis,  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  a  portion  of  Quincey/Geneva. 

The  area  is  criss-crossed  by  a  multitude  of  districts  and  cachement  areas. 
These  include  election  districts,  wards,  planning  districts,  neighborhood 
associations,  census  tracts,  neighborhood  reporting  areas,  DSNI  neighborhoods 
and  others . 

2.1.2.    Core  Area  Survey 

DAC  conducted  an  intensive  survey  of  the  Core  area.  Every  street  was  driven, 
with  the  resultant  characteristics  of  those  streets  noted.  The  area  was 
further  quantified  by  using  base  maps  and  on-site  corroboration  to  compute  the 
square  footage  of  each  parcel  and  to  quantify  land  uses.  Of  particular  note 
were  the  uses  and  existing  conditions  of  vacant  land,  multi-family  unit 
dispersion,  retail  uses,  non-retail  and  commercial  businesses. 

The  team  used  100'  photogrammatic  scale  maps  of  the  Target  area  and  Core  area 
to  physically  lay-out  the  existing  conditions.  Further,  the  maps  have  been 
used  to  examine  the  relationship  of  key  areas  to  goals  and  objectives 
expressed  by  the  community. 


DUDLEY  STREET 

NEIGHBORHOOD 

INITIATIVE 


Core  Area 
Outer  Boundar 
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For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  these  maps  create  10  Development  Zones  or  Quads 
(See  Map  2  —  Development  Zones).  The  following  are  the  geographic 
descriptions  of  each  Development  Zone/Quad: 


QUAD  1: 


QUAD  2: 


QUAD  3: 


NORTH  &  WEST:  Along  Harrison  Ave.  and  Warren  St.  from  the 
intersection  of  Harrison  St.  and  Eustis  St.  at  the  north  and  west 
to  the  intersection  of  Warren  St.  and  Kearsarge  Ave.  at  the  south 
and  east. 

SOUTH:  The  line  connecting  the  intersection  of  Warren  St.  and 
Kearsarge  Ave.  at  the  west  to  the  intersection  of  Warren  PI.  and 
Peaver  PI.  at  the  east. 

EAST:  The  line  connecting  the  intersection  of  Warren  PI.  and 
Peaver  PI.  at  the  south  to  the  intersection  of  Harrison  Ave.  and 
Eustis  St.  at  the  north. 


NORTH:  Along  Harrison  Ave.,  Melnea  Cass  Blvd.,  and  Mass.  Ave.  from 
the  intersection  of  Harrison  Ave.  and  Eustis  St.  at  the  west  to  the 
intersection  of  Mass.  Ave.  and  Chesterton  St.  at  the  east. 

SOUTH:  The  line  connecting  the  intersection  of  Warren  PI.  and 
Peaver  PI.  at  the  west  to  the  intersection  of  Magazine  St.  and 
Farnham  St.  at  the  east. 

EAST:  The  line  connecting  the  intersection  of  Mass.  Ave.  and 
Chesterton  St.  at  the  north  to  the  intersection  of  Magazine  St.  and 
Farnham  St.  at  the  south. 

WEST:   Same  as  EAST  border  of  Quad  1. 


NORTH  &  EAST:  Along  Mass.  Ave.  from  the  intersection  of  Mass.  Ave. 
and  Chesterton  at  the  north  and  west  to  the  intersection  of  Mass. 
Ave.  and  Proctor  St.  at  the  south  and  east. 

SOUTH:  The  line  connecting  the  intersection  of  Mass.  Ave.  and 
Proctor  St.  at  the  east  to  the  intersection  of  Magazine  St.  and 
Farnham  St.  at  the  west. 


WEST:   Same  as  EAST  border  of  Quad  2. 


DEVELOPMENT    ZONES 


QUAD  4: 


QUAD  5: 


QUAD  6: 


NORTH:   Same  as  SOUTH  border  of  Quad  1. 

SOUTH:  Along  Winthrop  St.  from  Warren  St.  to  the  midpoint  between 
the  intersection  of  Winthrop  St.  and  Kearsarge  Ave.  and  the 
intersection  of  Winthrop  St.  and  Cleveland  St. 

EAST:  The  line  connecting  the  above  midpoint  at  the  south  to  the 
intersection  of  Warren  PI.  and  Peaver  PI.  at  the  north. 

WEST:  Along  Warren  St.  from  the  intersection  of  Kearsarge  Ave.  at 
the  north  to  the  intersection  of  Winthrop  St.  at  the  south. 


NORTH:   Same  as  SOUTH  border  of  Quad  2. 

SOUTH:  The  line  connecting  the  intersection  of  Blue  Hill  Ave.  and 
Stafford  St.  at  the  west  to  the  intersection  of  Clifton  St.  and 
Longmeadow  St.  at  the  east. 

EAST:  The  line  connecting  the  intersection  of  Farnham  St.  and 
Magazine  St.  at  the  north  to  the  intersection  of  Clifton  St.  and 
Longmeadow  St.  at  the  south. 

WEST:  Along  Winthrop  St.  and  Blue  Hill  Ave.  from  the  midpoint 
between  Kearsarge  Ave.  and  Cleveland  St.  on  Winthrop  St.  at  the 
north  to  the  intersection  of  Blue  Hill  Ave.  and  Stafford  St.  at  the 
south. 


NORTH:   Same  as  SOUTH  border  of  Quad  3. 

SOUTH:  The  line  connecting  the  intersection  of  Clifton  St.  and 
Longmeadow  St.  at  the  west  to  the  midpoint  on  the  Midland  train 
line  between  Norfolk  St.  and  East  Cottage  St. 

EAST:  Along  the  Midland  train  line  from  the  above  midpoint  at  the 
south  to  Mass.  Ave.  at  the  north. 

WEST:   Same  as  EAST  border  of  Quad  5. 


QUAD  7: 


QUAD  8: 


Quad  9: 
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NORTH:   Same  as  SOUTH  border  of  Quad  5c 

SOUTH:  The  line  connecting  the  intersection  of  Dewey  St.  and  Blue 
Hill  Ave.  at  the  west  to  a  point  just  north  and  west  of  the 
intersection  of  Alexander  St.  and  Oleander  St.  at  the  east. 

EAST:   The  line  connecting  the  above  point  just  to  the  north  and 

west  of  the  intersection  of  Oleander  St.  and  Alexander  St.  at  the 

south  to  the  intersection  of  Clifton  St.  and  Longmeadow  St.  at  the 
north. 

WEST:  Along  Blue  Hill  Ave.  from  Stafford  St.  at  the  north  to  Dewey 
St.  at  the  south. 


NORTH:   Same  as  South  border  of  Quad  6. 

SOUTH:  The  line  extending  due  east  from  the  above  point  just  north 
and  west  of  the  intersection  of  Alexander  St.  and  Oleander  St.  to 
the  Midland  train  tracks. 

EAST:  Along  the  Midland  tracks  from  the  above  point  to  the 
midpoint  between  Nofolk  St.  and  East  Cottage  St. 

WEST:   Same  as  the  EAST  border  of  Quad  7. 


NORTH:   Same  as  SOUTH  border  of  Quad  7. 

SOUTH:  Along  Quincy  St.  from  Blue  Hill  Ave.  at  the  west  to  the 
Midland  train  tracks  at  the  east. 

EAST:  Along  the  Midland  tracks  from  Quincy  St.  to  Cedar  St.  and 
then  the  line  connecting  this  intersection  of  Cedar  St.  and  the 
Midland  tracks  at  the  south  to  the  point  just  to  the  north  and  west 
of  the  intersection  of  Alexander  and  Oleander  Streets  at  the  north. 


WEST:   Along  Blue  Hill  Ave.  from  Dewey  St.  at  the  north  to  Quincy 
St.  at  the  south. 


QUAD  10: 


NORTH: 
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Same  as  the  SOUTH  border  of  Quad  8. 


SOUTH  &  EAST:  Along  the  Midland  tracks  from  Cedar  St.  at  the  south 
to  the  eastern  point  of  the  line  that  is  the  SOUTH  border  of  Quad  8 
at  the  north. 

WEST:  The  line  connecting  the  intersection  of  the  Midland  tracks 
and  Cedar  St.  at  the  south  to  the  point  just  to  the  north  and  west 
of  the  intersection  of  Oleander  and  Alexander  Streets. 


Table  A  provides  a  summary  of  the  gross  square  footage  in  the  Core  area. 

Table  A 
Square  Footage  of  Development  Zones  (Quads) 


Quad 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Source:   DAC  International,  1987 


Square  Footage 

425,000 
4,775,000 
1,263,125 

275,000 
4,911,250 
1,880,000 
4,400,000 
1,200,000 
2,775,000 

192,500 

22,096,875 


Square  Feet 


The  Core  area  contains  approximately  22.09  million  square  feet  of  land, 
including  streets,  etc.  This  represents  507.27  acres  of  ground,  with  107.42 
acres  being  vacant  and/or  abandoned  buildings.  This  figure  represents  21.1% 
of  the  Core  area.  The  physical  impact  of  this  fact  in  a  city  such  as  Boston, 
can  not  be  ignored.  The  development  strategy  for  Dudley  clearly  must  use  this 
as  a  basis  for  new  development  for  the  community. 

Vacant  land  was  further  quantified  by  three  categories  of  vacancy: 

vacant  -  no  apparent  development  or  use; 

paved  -  used  as  temporary  storage  or  parking; 

vacant  structures  -      structures  which  appeared  abandoned,  burned  out, 

or  economically  infeasible  for  rehab. 


Table  B  on  the  next  page  illustrates  the  gross  square  footage  in  each  of  the 
Quads  which  reflects  the  above  criteria.  Maps  3-12  illustrate  the  neighborhood's 
vacant  land  inventory  by  development  zone. 
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Table  B 

Vacant  Land  In  Core  Area 

Gross  Square  Footage 

Pav  ed /Fenced 


Structures 


1 

9,236 

122,174 

5,271 

2 

421,379 

115,174 

1,296 

3 

0 

20,120 

10,746 

4 

35,105 

0 

9,393 

5 

900,182 

155,264 

91,693 

6 

148,680 

15,111 

0 

7 

1,105,182 

53,733 

73,912 

8 

387,593 

11,095 

0 

9 

840,945 

25,554 

52,975 

10 

64,381 

0 

0 

Totals 


3,912,683 


518,195 


245,286 


Source:   DAC  International,  1987 


Development  zones  5,  7  and  9  contain  over  62%  of  the  vacant  land  in  the  Core 
area.  These  areas  also  parallel  the  areas  of  concern  with  respect  to  the 
community 's  sense  of  opportunity. 

The  ownership  pattern  of  over  1,300  vacant  parcels,  reflects  the  City  of 
Boston,  BRA,  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  HUD,  owning  over  a  third  of  these 
properties,  with  an  additional  one  third  of  these  parcels  in  tax  arrearage. 

Table  C  illustrates  the  square  footage  by  quad  of  retail  uses.  Retail  was 
further  defined  by  the  following  store  group  categories: 

Eating /Drinking  Establishments 

-  Furniture,  Fixtures  and  Appliances 

-  Automobile  Related  Businesses 

-  Drugstore 
Food/Grocery 

-  Clothing/Apparel 

Personal/Professional  Services 

The  survey  did  not  list  all  tenants  of  office  or  office  related  services,  thus 
the  personal  and  professional  service  square  footage  is  understated  in  terms 
of  uses. 


Source:   Dudley  Street  Initiative,  Vacant  Parcel  Summary,  PFD,  1987. 
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Table  C 

Retail  Businesses 

All  Uses 

Quad 

Square  Footage 

1 

26,717 

2 

55,768 

3 

9,500 

4 

2,500 

5 

71,153 

6 

11,654 

7 

29,249 

8 

11,338 

9 

24,671 

10 

0 

242,550 


Source:   DAC  International,  1987 


The  total  retail  square  footage  in  the  Core  area  represents  1%  of  the  gross 
square  footage  in  all  development  quads.  The  impact  of  regional  centers,  such 
as  Dudley  Station  clearly  has  had  an  impact  on  retail  development  in  the 
Core.  As  we  have  indicated,  retail  uses  may  be  further  defined  by  retail 
store  group  categories.   These  are  illustrated  in  Table  D  and  E. 


Table  D 
Retail  Square  Footage  by  Retail  Category 


Quads 

Eating/ 
Drinking 


1 

5206 


2 

4221 


5 
5431 


6 
696 


7 
6491 


9 

1000 


10 


Furn./Fix./ 
Appliances 


12579   26792 


8672 


3700 


2477 


Auto 
Drugstore 


3956   15545 


42875 


7500 


>70   10000   15853 


Food/ 
Grocery 


2222 


2732 


5425 


3458 


7625 


1966 


Clothing/ 
Apparel 


1448 


Service/ 
Professional 


2814 


5030   9500   2500 


8750 


4551    1338    3375 
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Table  E 
Total  Square  Footage  by  Store  Group  Category 

Eating/Drinking  23,045 

Furniture,  Fixtures  &  Appliances  54,160 

Auto  102,399 

Drugstore  0 

Food/Grocery  23,428 

Clothing/Apparel  1,448 

Service  37,864 

Source:   DAC  International,  1987 

The  significance  of  automobile  related  businesses  (42.2%)  is  astounding  when 
one  considers  there  are  6,000  registered  vehicles  in  the  Dudley  Target  area. 
Lower  rents  and  major  arterials  through  the  community  may  be  an  explanation  of 
this  predominant  use.  The  furniture/fixture/appliance  category  is  second  in 
total  square  footage  (22.2%),  followed  by  services  (15.6%).  The  glaring 
absence  of  a  drugstore  in  the  area,  combined  with  the  low  square  footage  of 
food/grocery  uses,  was  substantiated  by  consumer  survey  and  a  series  of 
meetings  with  the  community. 

Table  F  illustrates  the  dispersion  of  multi-family  units  throughout  the  Core 
area.  Orchard  Park  and  the  Infill  projects  were  not  included  in  the  square 
footage  count.  The  total  of  these  two  uses  is  916,875  square  feet,  or  4.1%  of 
the  gross  square  footage  of  the  area. 


Table  F 

Multi-Family  Units 

Dispersion 

s. 

,  F. 

Vacant 

0 

0 

110, 

,365 

0 

25, 

,913 

13,941 

21, 

,108 

7,540 

634, 

,960 

43,390 

0 

0 

250, 

,255 

24,165 

70, 

,081 

0 

178, 

,542 

2,808 

0 

0 

Quad  S.  F.         Vacant  Total 

0 

2  110,365  0        110,365 

3  25,913         13,941         39,854 

4  21,108         7,540        28,648 

5  634,960        43,390        678,350 

6  0  0  0 

7  250,255         24,165        274,420 

70,081 

9        178,542         2,808        181,350 
10       0       0       0 

Total      1,291,224         91,844      1,383,068 

Source:   DAC  International,  1987 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  multi-family  has  been  defined  as  those 
structures  containing  4  or  more  dwelling  units.  Single  family  has  been 
defined  as  those  structures  containing  1  to  4  dwelling  units. 
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The  bulk  of  the  multi-family  square  footage  use  falls  within  Quads  2,  5,  7  and 
9.  If  we  add  the  square  footage  of  Orchard  Park,  and  the  Infill  project  to  the 
square  footage,  we  find  that  multi-family  use  constitutes  9.9%  of  the  land  in 
the  Core  area. 

A  strategy  implication  for  developing  a  plan  for  Dudley  would  be  to  reinforce 
current  land  uses,  and  thus  where  vacant  parcels  are  available,  density 
considerations  should  reflect  surrounding  neighborhood  conditions.  Therefore, 
Quads  5,  7,  and  9  represent  higher  density  opportunities. 

Any  new  strategy  must  consider  a  comprehensive  approach  for  Orchard  Park. 
This  strategy  should  consider  adaptive  residential  reuse  of  the  Dearborn 
School,  and  should  be  considered  as  a  starting  point  in  systematically 
reintegrating  Orchard  Park  units  into  the  fabric  of  the  community.  This 
approach  should  consider  introducing  landscaping,  signage,  and  street  lighting 
consistent,  with  improvements  provided  to  the  other  areas  of  the 
neighborhood.  At  the  heart  of  the  strategy  is  a  need  to  rehab  existing  units 
and  those  units  not  currently  being  occupied  (See  Section  4.0  for  further 
description  of  the  strategy  for  Orchard  Park  Planning  Process). 

The  survey  material  provided  the  consultant  team  with  a  good  perspective  on 
the  current  conditions  and  opportunities  of  the  Core  area.  These  observations 
have  been  integrated  with  DSNI's  and  the  community's  perspective  and  vision  to 
provide  a  basis  for  DAC  to  conceptualize  the  potential  of  the  Dudley  Core 
Area.   The  following  section  develops  those  concepts  in  further  detail. 

2.1.3.    Analysis  of  the  Development  Zones 

The  area's  orientation  has  been  shaped  both  by  the  existing  street  grid  system 
as  well  as  the  public  transportation  system.  Major  arterials  (Dudley,  Warren, 
Blue  Hill)  have  provided  public  transportation  connection  to  the  Dudley 
Station.  In  terms  of  development,  the  movement  of  people  through  the 
community  has  tended  to  be  of  a  north/south  orientation.  Further,  the 
Midlands  Railroad  Line  serves  as  a  major  physical  barrier  for  the  community. 

The  configuration  of  east/west  streets,  with  the  exception  of  Quincy,  does  not 
encourage  or  facilitate  ease  of  movement  in  either  direction.  Commercial 
nodes  and  neighborhood  activity  have  tended  to  produce  peripheral  activity 
centers,  on  the  outside  of  the  Dudley  Core  area.  (Map  13  -  Geographical 
Context  -  Regional  Neighborhood  Centers ) 

The  Development  Zones  were  reviewed  in  terms  of  existing  conditions  and  their 
potential  for  generating  development  activity.  In  those  cases  where  DAC  was 
aware  of  existing  plans  or  projects,  these  were  noted  as  part  of  our  analy- 
sis. The  ultimate  strategy  recommendations  must  consider  the  area  as  a  whole, 
so  that  component  development  projects  and  activity  create  additional  synergy 
for  the  DSNI  target  area.   (Map  14-  Existing  Conditions  -  Sub  Area  Analysis) 

Clearly,  any  strategy  for  a  neighborhood  of  this  size  must  consider  the 
feasibility  of  phased  development,  which  must  be  sensitive  to  existing  land 
uses,  pedestrian  and  vehicular  circulation,  parking,  open  space,  community 
recreation,  and  potential  impact  of  displacement.  Further,  development  must 
provide   a  variety   of   house   types   and   prices   to   provide   a   range   of 
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opportunities  for  existing  residents.  In  light  of  these  general  goals,  the 
following  is  a  summary  of  our  analysis  of  the  development  zones  of  the  DSNI 
Core  area. 


Development  Zone  1 

o    The  quad  represents  a  small  portion  of  the  Core  area  (2%). 

o  The  area  is  influenced  by  commercial,  institutional,  and  retail 
uses  adjacent  to  the  quad. 

o  A  program  for  this  area  should  be  the  reinforcement  of  housing 
rehab  activities,  that  move  in  a  southeasternly  direction,  to 
assist  in  stabilizing  existing  neighborhood  fabric  (Warren  Place  to 
Greenville  Street). 

Development  Zone  2 

o    The  area  is  a  mixed  use  area. 

o  Commercial  square  footage  represents  56.3%  of  all  commercial  uses 
in  the  Core  area.  Retail  uses  account  for  22.9%  of  the  Core  area, 
and  10.7%  of  the  area  is  vacant.  Orchard  Park  represents  21.6%  of 
the  quad,  as  well  as  being  adjacent  to  the  Dearborn  school. 

o    Dearborn  represents  a  clear  rehab  opportunity  for  the  area. 

o  Treatment  of  the  area  should  focus  on  creating  a  softer  edge 
separating  the  residential  uses  from  commercial. 

o  The  development  of  any  new  strategies  for  the  Dudley  Station  area 
will  have  an  impact  on  this  area  of  the  neighborhood. 


Development  Zone  3 


A  very  small  portion  of  this  area  is  in  the  Core  area,  however 
industrial  and  commercial  uses  may  be  significant,  given  proposed 
plans  for  the  New  Market  area. 

Transition  and  buffer  uses  between  existing  residential  and 
manufacturing/industrial  uses  must  be  aggressively  enforced. 


Development  Zone  4 


The  area  has  excellent  opportunities  for  selected  housing  rehab 
activities.  The  rehab  strategy  should  focus  in  an  easternly 
direction. 
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Warren  Street  has  a  negative  impact  because  of  the  volume  of 
traffic. 


Development  Zone  5 


The  area  contains  a  variety  of  land  uses  —  29.3%  of  vacant  land  in 
the  Core  area  is  found  here;  29.3%  of  the  retail  uses  are  here; 
12.1%  of  the  commercial  uses,  and  49%  of  the  multi-family  square 
footage  is  in  this  quad. 

The  Dudley  triangle  area  has  been  considered  an  area  for  higher 
density  residential  development,  and  this  concept  should  be 
reinforced. 

Given  the  existence  of  vacant  land  and  the  high  concentration  of 
neighborhood  convenience  retail  businesses,  combined  with  the 
residential  mix,  the  area  should  reflect  a  substantial  new 
construction  effort. 

Existing  housing  and  commercial  activities  should  be  reinforced  by 
new  design  standards  and  a  development  criteria  linking  this  quad 
with  quad  7. 


Development  Zone  6 

o  The  area  contains  a  number  of  questionable  commercial  and 
industrial  uses,  which  conflict  with  the  existing  residential  mix. 

o  The  area  contains  18.8%  of  the  commercial  uses  in  the  Core  area. 
This,  coupled  with  the  Midlands  Rail  Line,  has  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  area. 

o  Infill  new  construction  with  rehabilitation  should  be  the  emphasis, 
along  with  making  the  recreational  area  a  functional  one. 

o    Industrial  code  enforcement  should  be  pursued  aggressively. 

Development  Zone  7 

o  The  bulk  of  vacant  land  and  structures  lies  in  this  quadrant , 
26.3%,  1.2  million  square  feet. 

o  19.3%  of  the  land  is  in  use  for  multi-family  uses.  12%  is  in 
retail  use  concentrated  along  Blue  Hill  Avenue. 

o  The  potential  for  this  area  should  be  viewed  in  relation  to  quad  5, 
and  could  provide  a  new  focus  of  the  Dudley  community. 

o  Rehab  should  be  implemented  on  a  selected  basis ,  in  support  of  new 
construction  strategies. 
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Blue  Hill  Avenue  or  Dudley  have  the  potential  to  serve  as  a  new 
commercial/retail  center  to  support  existing  business  activity  in 
the  quad  5  area. 

Phased  development  activity  makes  sense  if  it  is  scheduled  to  move 
from  south  to  north. 

Development  and  design  criteria  should  be  consistent  with  the 
approach  taken  in  quads  5  and  9. 


Development  Zone  8 

o  This  quad  should  have  buffer  areas  in  those  locations  where 
east/west  arterials  penetrate  the  Midland  barrier. 

o  There  is  an  opportunity  for  rehab  and  new  construction  infill,  done 
on  a  selected  basis.  FocUs  should  be  on  those  parcels  adjacent  to 
the  rail  line . 


Development  Zone  9 

o    Area  wide  opportunity  of  reinforcing  "pockets"  of  good  structures. 

o  The  area  contains  19.6%  of  the  vacant  land,  13.8%  of  the  multi- 
family  uses ,  and  has  two  prime  development  areas 
(Dacia/Woodcliff /Dewey  and  the  St.  Pauls  Hill  area). 

o  Rehab  strategy  should  emphasize  an  east/west  phasing,  with  new 
construction  focused  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  area  (Midland) 
and  the  northern  edge  of  the  area. 

o  Design  and  development  criteria  should  be  consistent  with  quads  5 
and  7,  so  that  a  north/south  consistency  of  activities  and  critical 
mass  is  achieved. 

Development  Zone  10 

o  Recreation  opportunity  and  Midland  line  buffer  penetration 
strategy. 

o  Selected  rehab  activity  consistent  with  creating  a  transition 
through  the  rail  line. 

Boundaries  on  maps  are  clearly  artificial  and  do  not  reflect  the  dynamics  of  a 
street,  neighborhood  or  area.  The  beginnings  of  a  development  strategy  has 
evolved  from  DAC's  development  perceptions  of  the  community.  Where  new 
construction  has  been  indicated,  DAC  has  assumed  private/public  resources 
would  be  used.  There  have  been  no  assumptions  made  concerning  projects  which 
are  proposed  and/or  which  are  in  the  process  of  project  development. 
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2.2   Demographic  Profile 

As  part  of  the  DSNI  contract,  DAC  has  reviewed  over  120  individual  pieces  of 
information  related  to  the  DSNI  area.  These  studies  have  been  done  over  the 
last  15  years.  The  purpose  of  this  extensive  review  was  to  ascertain  the 
characteristics  of  the  community ^  and  to  provide  the  context  for  recommending 
a  comprehensive  strategy  for  the  area. 

The  demographic  data  has  been  verified  through  interviews  and  involvement  of 
community  residents  in  extensive  meetings  for  a  three  month  period.  In 
addition,  Human  Service  agencies  and  City  departments  provided  insight  and 
updates  to  census  material  available  on  the  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood. 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  has  been  that  past  studies  have  been  related  to 
area  specific  or  project  specific  needs.  Data  has  been  aggregated  in  terms  of 
Roxbury,  Dudley  Station,  or  planning  neighborhoods  surrounding  the  Dudley 
area.  Trends  and  projections  have  therefore  been  interpretations  of  data,  in 
light  of  activity  in  the  larger  Roxbury  community. 

Further,  studies  completed  by  various  public  and  private  entities  on  Roxbury 
have  utilized  1980  census  data  as  the  basis  of  their  work.  While  many  reports 
produced  after  1980  were  used  as  part  of  the  planning  assessment,  the 
information  used  in  these  reports  was  1980  census  material. 

Census  data  has  been  aggregated  by  those  census  tracts  that  include  the  Dudley 
Core  area.  This  allows  DSNI  to  utilize  and  update  demographic  information 
among  census  tracts,  between  the  Core  area  and  Boston,  and  between  baseline 
and  future  updates . 

The  following  percentages  have  been  used  to  approximate  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  Dudley.  The  actual  percentages,  used  by  this  study  are  from 
the  Boston  Unified  Community  Planning  Corporation  in  its  1985  population  study 
of  the  DSNI  area. 

The  census  tracts  analyzed  and  percentages  used  are  reported  in  Table  G  and  H. 

Table  G 
Census  Tracts  Analyzed  and  Percentages  Used 


CT. 

801 

95% 

CT. 

802 

100% 

CT. 

803 

100% 

CT. 

804 

75% 

CT. 

904 

100% 

CT. 

905 

100% 

CT. 

906 

100% 

CT. 

913 

30% 

CT. 

914 

50% 

Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  Initiative  Demographic  Data  Summary,  Miren  Uriarte 
and  Mauricio  Gaston,  Roxbury  Technical  Assistance  Project,  College  of  Public 
and  Community  Services,  UMASS-Boston,  1986. 
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Table 

H 

Population 

Census 

Tracts 

Population 

801 

295 

802 

1,420 

803 

2,384 

804 

1,259 

904 

1,410 

905 

1,295 

906 

1,955 

913 

715 

914 

1,189 

11,922 
Source:   U.S.  Census/1980 


Current  estimates  of  1987  population  varies  subject  to  source.  For  the 
purposes  of  our  study  we  have  used  an  adjusted  population  figure  of  14,  500 
persons . 

The  racial  characteristics  of  the  Dudley  Core  area  in  1980  may  be 
characterized  as  follows: 


Table  I 

Racial  Characteristics 

Dudley  Area 

Black 

57.9% 

Hispanic 

26.7* 

White 

14.4 

Other 

.3 

Total  99.3 

*  It  would  appear  since  1980  that  the  Hispanic  and  Cape  Verdean  community  is 
the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the  DSNI  area.  Cape  Verdeans  comprise  15-20% 
of  the  Dudley  Community  and  are  incorporated  in  the  Black,  and  Hispanic  Census 
count. 

Source:   U.S.  Census/ 1980,  DAC  International,  1987. 


The  significance  of  this  community  profile  is  the  concentration  of  ethnic 
groups  within  the  Core  area,  as  well  as,  providing  an  ethnic  vibrancy  to  the 
area. 

The  Core  area's  population  sets  the  parameter  of  establishing  the  immediate 
market  context. 
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The  number  of  Housing  Units  were  examined  to  provide  an  indication  of  density 
and  household  size.  These  figures  assisted  DAC  in  determining  the  level  of 
units  needed  to  produce  a  significant  economic  impact. 


Table 

J 

Housing 

Units 

Census 

rracts 

Units 

801 

160 

802 

612 

803 

981 

804 

491 

904 

559 

905 

484 

906 

726 

913 

231 

914 

370 

4,614 

Source:   U.S.  Census/1980 

Housing  units  which  have  been  added  to  the  Dudley  Neighborhood  inventory  since 
1980  are  not  included  in  the  above  count,  however,  it  has  been  indicated  that 
there  are  877  units  in  various  stages  of  development  in  Dudley  in  1987. 
Dudley  had  2,582  families,  of  which  49.5%  were  headed  by  a  female  head  of 
household.  The  Dudley  average  of  persons  per  household  was  3.07,  compared  to 
a  City  of  Boston  average  of  2.4,  and  the  number  of  persons  per  family  in 
Dudley  was  3.85,  compared  to  a  City  average  of  3.3. 

Source:   U.S.  Census/ 1980  and  DSNI  Demographic  Data  Summary 

The  median  income  for  a  married  couple  in  Dudley  was  $18,073,  compared  to  a 
female  head  of  household  income  of  $9,917.  Given  the  size  of  families  and  the 
difference  in  income,  a  projected  housing  strategy  must  consider  this  as  part 
of  its  neighborhood  profile.  Statistics  also  show  that  36.9%  of  the 
population  in  Dudley  receive  some  form  of  public  assistance,  as  compared  to  a 
City  of  Boston  total  of  15.4%. 

Table  K 

Housing  Conditions 

Roxbury 

1974  1984 

13% 
71% 

9% 

7% 
.4% 

Source:   BRA  Housing  Survey/ 1984 


Very  Good 

16% 

Good 

31% 

Fair 

30% 

Poor 

13% 

Very  Poor 

4% 
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The  above  housing  condition  survey  was  done  to  ascertain  the  need  for 
rehabilitation.  Therefore,  it  may  not  accurately  reflect  the  true  condition 
of  housing  units  in  the  Dudley  neighborhood.  Further,  if  a  survey  were  done 
of  tenants  and  residents  of  their  perception  of  housing  condition,  the  need 
and  number  of  units  would  be  increased. 

DAC  considers  it  essential  that  any  comprehensive  redevelopment  strategy  for 
Dudley  must  include  stabilization  of  the  neighborhood's  existing  housing 
stock.  Therefore,  the  housing  analysis  is  used  to  provide  the  context  for 
developing  a  rehabilitation  strategy. 

The  effect  of  on-going  housing  rehab  activities  in  Dudley  has  had  a  dramatic 
affect  on  the  area  from  1980  to  the  present.  The  definitions  of  housing 
condition  are  as  follows : 

Fair  -       needs  several  repairs  —  roof,  gutters,  porches,  painting 
—  but  not  necessarily  all; 

Poor   -      needs  major  and  minor  repairs,  particularly  the  major 
systems,  and  has  potential  for  the  need  for  total  rehab; 

Very  Poor  -  does  not  appear  economically  feasible  to  rehab; 

We  find  a  minimum  potential  rehab  need  of  923  units,  or  16.8%  of  the  existing 
housing  stock  inventory.  The  impact  of  units  lost  to  the  market  by 
abandonment  or  other  causes  has  not  been  calculated,  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  up  to  date  and  accurate  information.  The  rehabilitation  goals  for 
Dudley  does  consider  that  a  number  of  units  will  slip  from  the  Good  Category 
to  Fair  and  this  assumption  is  reflected  in  the  program  objectives  for  rehab 
detailed  later  in  this  report. 

Any  discussion  of  Area  demographics  must  include  Family  Income 
characteristics.  These  figures  are  used  to  calculate  af f ordability,  buying 
power,  and  form  a  basis  for  developing  a  potential  house  price  profile. 


Table  L 

Income 

Census  ' 

fracts 

Income 

801 

$ 

14,267 

802 

6,768 

803 

11,090 

804 

8,285 

904 

8,869 

905 

11,292 

906 

15,878 

913 

10,174 

914 

12,215 

Source: 

U.S.  Census/1980 
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Note  that  these  are  1979  income  figures.  If  we  adjust  these  figures  for  1987 
dollars,  reflecting  inflation,  the  average  income  for  Dudley  would  be  more 
like  $13,454,  compared  to  a  Boston  figure  of  $16,915. 

As  with  any  use  of  statistics  they  can  be  misleading,  note  that  in  Census 
Tract  802,  the  average  income  was  only  $6,768.  This  reflects  the  existence  of 
the  Orchard  Park,  development,  which  by  definition,  has  as  its  residency 
requirement,  a  lower  income  criteria.  A  further  examination  of  the  Orchard 
Park,  income  profile  indicates  that  21.1%  of  the  families  residing  there  have 
incomes  of  at  least  $11,000  to  $24,999  +,  and  should  be  included  in  any  new 
homeownership  housing  strategy. 

Source:   BHA,  1985  Study  of  Orchard  Park. 


The  analysis  has  used  additional  census  information  as  part  of  the  process  in 
projecting  neighborhood  conditions  over  the  next  five  years.  This  analysis  is 
included  in  the  comments  related  to  each  development  area  we  have  surveyed. 
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3.0  REVITALIZATION  PROGRAM 


3.1    Development  Concept 

Based  on  DAC's  analysis  of  demographic  data,  and  as  a  result  of  the  series  of 

meetings   held   with   the  community   the   following   sections   outline   a 

comprehensive  strategy  for  Dudley.   The  strategy  is  "driven"  by  several  key 
assumptions.   These  are: 

o  In  order  to  meet  the  varied  expectations  of  the  community,  and 
provide  ample  opportunity  for  the  integration  of  economic 
development,  social  services,  housing,  and  planning  activities,  a 
new  Dudley  focus  should  be  created. 

o  The  new  Dudley  center  should  allow  incorporation  of  existing 
housing  stock,  retail,  and  other  activities  to  be  included  in  a 
new  construction/rehab  approach.  The  existence  of  a  substantial 
amount  of  vacant  and  under  utilized  land  should  be  the  basis  of 
the  plan.  The  strategy  should  reflect  a  wide  range  of  land  uses, 
consistent  with  the  existing  mix  and  density  of  the  Core  area. 

o  Opportunities  and  the  expansion  of  choices  for  existing  residents 
should  reflect  the  quality  of  life  concerns  expressed  by 
residents  for  their  community. 

o  Any  new  development  should  reflect  the  current  profile  of  the 
Dudley  community  and  strive  to  be  affordable  to  the  range  of 
current  residents  in  the  community. 

o  A  development  opportunity  in  Dudley  should  provide  means  of 
creating  and  capturing  new  values  for  community  purposes.  In 
addition,  development  activities  should  reflect  greater  options 
for  the  entire  community  for  shopping,  housing,  and  community 
support  services.  The  neighborhood  concept  is  illustrated  on  the 
following  page.   (See  Map  15  -  Neighborhood  Concept) 

o  Any  overall  strategy  for  Dudley  must  address  the  potential 
displacement  of  current  residents.  Integral  to  the  development 
strategy  must  be  a  commensurate  effort  to  retain  af f ordability . 

o  Capacity  Building  for  existing  Community  Development 
Corporations,  human  services  agencies  and  local  businesses  should 
be  integral  to  the  development  strategy. 

In  light  of   these  assumptions,   two  principles  were  essential   in  DAC's 
development  of  realistic  real  estate  alternatives.   These  were: 

°  Critical  Mass  —  The  process  of  aggregating  sufficient  square 
footage  of  new  and/or  rehabilitated  space  to  affect  the  existing 
market  or  create  a  market  of  its  own. 

o  Tandem  Strategy  —  The  simultaneous  development  of  new 
construction  and  rehab  activity  in  a  coordinated  manner. 


NE6Hb*WW 
CONCEPT 
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Both  principles  would  require  an  overall  management  and  coordinative  mechanism 
in  support  of  the  development  concept. 

To  further  enhance  the  development  of  a  new  center  we  recommend  creating  a 
plaza  or  commons  area  as  a  public/community  activity  center.  This  theme  area 
could  represent  a  "Village  Commons"  with  appropriate  massing  of  building  and 
uses  to  create  an  urbane  place.  Given  the  current  availability  of  vacant 
land,  we  recommend  this  development  be  focused  in  Development  Zone  5  and  7, 
using  Blue  Hill  Avenue  or  Dudley  Street  as  the  entrance  to  the  Plaza  or 
Commons  area.   (See  Map  16,  Illustrative  Plan:   Core  Area  Urban  Village) 

The  center  should  become  an  activity  center,  with  its  design  reflecting  the 
movement  of  people,  goods  and  services.  The  center  should  be  a  place  for 
meeting,  strolling,  sitting,  watching  and  living. 

The  center  should  be  distinctive  in  its  form  and  different  enough  from  other 
places  in  Roxbury  and  Boston  to  project  a  unique  image  of  itself  and  the 
Dudley  area. 

The  development  strategy  should  reflect  a  number  of  community-wide  goals. 
These  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

o  The  village  concept  should  foster  human  growth,  where  people  have 
choice  and  opportunity,  as  well  as  being  sensitive  to  the  issues 
of  speculation  and  displacement. 

o  Dudley  should  be  a  complete  and  balanced  community,  with  its 
ethnicity  being  an  opportunity  to  create  a  full  range  of 
amenities,  and  result  in  the  creation  of  a  varied  and  vital 
place. 

o  The  determinant  form  and  character  of  the  village  concept  should' 
be  concern  for  maintenance  of  secured  open  space  and  the 
relationship  of  new  development  to  the  built  environment. 

o  The  village  concept  must  meet  the  basic  criteria  of  good 
design:  be  attractive,  safe  and  provide  a  convenient  physical 
layout. 

o  The  village  concept  must  be  economically  viable  and  provide  a 
better  life  for  residents  and  business. 

o  The  village  concept  should  be  urban  in  scale  and  character,  with 
creative  use  of  vacant  land  to  mix  higher  densities  with  lower 
intensity.  The  end  result  could  be  the  creation  of  a  "special 
urban"  place. 

o  The  village  concept  should  be  designed  and  developed  in  a  manner 
that  reinforces  development  in  other  areas  of  the  community.  To 
that  end,  land  should  be  set  aside  for  future  use  consistent  with 
adjacent  development  parcels,  and  proposed  zoning  for  the  area. 

The  village  provides  an  opportunity,  at  a  significant  scale,  to  address  a 
number  of  community  concerns  in  a  comprehensive  manner. 
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Finally,  the  village  concept  provides  an  opportunity  for  developing  a 
coordinated  Design,  Development,  Landscaping,  Signage,  and  Lighting  criteria, 
which  seeks  to  integrate  the  physical  and  social  characteristics  of  Dudley 
into  a  consistent  theme. 


3.2    Development  Program 

The  Land  use  program  reflects  several  housing  uses,  consolidation  of  existing 
retail  and  the  addition  of  new  retail  in  support  of  existing  retail,  a 
community  facility,  and  service  related  office  space. 


Table  M 

Household  Distribution  By  Income 

Dudley  Target  Area 

Income'  %  of  H.H's 

0-  $  5,000  27.6% 

5,000-  7,499  13.5 

7,500-  9,999  11.1 

10,000-  14,999  18.9 

15,000-  19,999  10.5 

20,000-  24,999                                5.8   ■ 

25,000-  34,999                               6.6 

35,000-  49,999                               3.7 

50,000+  1.7 

Source:   Census,  1980 

The  majority  of  the  new  housing  program  aims  at  those  households  whose  incomes 
range  from  $10,000  to  50,000  dollars  per  year,  which  represents  47.2%  or  1,218 
of  the  current  households  in  the  Dudley  Core  area. 

The  program  does  reflect  the  utilization  of  a  fund  for  the  acquisition  and 
rehabilitation  of  selected  rental  properties  for  use  as  temporary  housing  for 
families  in  transition  and  ultimately  for  potential  permanent  residents,  as 
well  as  a  portion  of  the  new  construction  units  to  be  used  as  a  turnkey 
project  for  lower  income  families  (100  units). 

The  program  contains  a  variety  of  house  prices  and  house  types.  However, 
without  major  rental  subsidies  the  program  cannot  reach  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  balance  of  the  community. 

Given  the  issue  of  critical  mass  DAC  recommends  between  800  and  1,000  units  of 
new  construction  and  a  rehabilitation  program  of  1,080  units.  The  residential 
program  impact  on  Dudley  may  be  further  detailed  by  considering  the  impact  of 
2,000  units  in  a  community  of  4,614  d.u.'s.  1,000  new  units  represents  21.6 
percent  of  the  existing  stock  and  with  1080  rehabbed  units  added,  represents 
35.6%  of  the  new  gross  housing  stock.  (5.614  units).  Thus,  the  program  could 
provide  opportunity  for  movement  into  units  vacated,  sold  and/or 
rehabilitated. 
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The  program  is  envisioned  to  be  implemented  over  a  five  year  period.  Given 
the  current  income  profile  and  the  repeated  priority  of  housing  as  a  community 
issue,  the  development  program  provides  a  means  of  creating  a  new  distinctive 
Dudley  community. 

We  would  strongly  recommend  creating  on  or  near  the  main  activity  site  a  major 
recreational  amenity.  If  Blue  Hill  or  Dudley  is  selected,  there  may  be  an 
opportunity  to  include  existing  recreation  space,  in  a  different  layout,  to  be 
related  to  the  development. 

Businesses  and  offices  should  front  on  the  Commons  area,  with  space  programmed 
for  a  transportation  kiosk.  The  space  should  be  linked  to  other  areas  of  the 
community  by  pedestrian  walkways.  This  space  should  be  well  lit  and  patrolled 
by  the  management  of  the  center. 

The  center  should  be  developed  by  several  developers.  However,  we  are 
recommending  the  process  of  design,  landscaping,  lighting,  signage,  and 
development  criteria  be  managed  by  a  created  development  management 
capability.  The  management  development  entity  would  negotiate  land  sales  and 
development  pace  and  phasing  as  if  it  were  a  subdivision  process. 

3.2.1     Residential  Program 

The  residential  program  for  Dudley  reflects  a  profile  of  1,000  new  dwelling 
units  of  which  the  7.8  acre  opportunity  site  would  be  used  for  elderly  and 
larger  units  (3+  bedrooms). 

The  following  is  the  total  residential  program  projected  for  Dudley  by  unit 
type. 

Type  Units  Acreage 

Quadraplex  -  2's  &  3's  80  3.4 

l's  &  2's  46  4.7 

Garrets 

Mid-rise  Structures  (2)  300  8.6 
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Town  Homes  280  18.5 


Opportunity  Site  294±                 7.8 

New  Construction  1,000 

Rehabilitation  1,000 

Transition/Rental  80 


Total  Program  2,080 
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A  critical  assumption  of  the  program  is  the  use  of  current  vacant  land  and/ or 
abandoned  buildings.  To  that  end,  the  acreage  figure  has  been  generated  based 
on  a  lot  coverage  of  60%  and  the  utilization  of  60%  (64.45  acs . )  of  the  vacant 
land  and/or  abandoned  buildings.  Parking  was  assumed  to  be  on-site  and  is 
included  in  the  gross  acreage  figure. 

The  current  tenancy  profile  of  Dudley  is  27%  of  the  residents  are  homeowners 
and  73%  of  the  households  are  renters.  Based  on  the  housing  objectives 
expressed  by  a  wide  range  of  sources ,  the  program  reflects  a  homeowner 
alternative.  The  program  does  envision  the  acquisition  of  80  rental  units  to 
be  used  as  transition  housing  and  100  units  for  permanent  rental  properties. 

The  residential  program  also  reflects  1,080  dwelling  units  being 
rehabilitated.  This  effort  should  be  done  simultaneously  and  should  reflect  a 
coordinated  approach  in  those  areas  adjacent  to  proposed  new  development  sites 
and  in  those  areas  of  Dudley  where  existing  neighborhood  conditions  must  be 
reinforced  by  a  selected  rehab  strategy. 

3.2.2.    Retail  Center 

The  center  is  envisioned  to  be  a  convenience  retail  center,  not  a  regional 
retail  attraction.  To  that  end  proposed  uses  reflect  smaller  tenant  uses ,  who 
if  aggregated  together  would  enhance  their  ability  to  capture  a  greater  share 
of  the  existing  market. 

Based  on  current  adjusted  income  levels  for  Dudley  there  appears  to  be  a 
potential  gross  market  of  over  $20  million  dollars.  Local  retail  centers  and 
markets  usually  capture  60%  of  these  dollars,  subject  to  price,  mix,  and 
presentation. 

If  a  conservative  approach  is  taken  and  an  assumption  of  a  50%  capture  of 
available  disposable  dollars,  then  there  is  a  market  potential  of  over  $10 
million  dollars.  At  a  yearly  sales  per  square  foot  performance  level  there  is 
a  need  for  69,496  square  feet  of  space.  Note  that  the  current  inventory  of 
store  group  categories  of  Eating/Drinking,  Furniture/Fixtures  &  Appliances, 
Drugstore,  Food/Grocery  and  Clothing/Apparel  totals  102,081  square  feet  of 
space.  However,  some  of  this  space  is  regionally  oriented  and  some  is  of  an 
uneven  quality.  Therefore,  a  goal  of  consolidation  and  new  space  of  50,000 
square  feet,  in  a  new  presentation,  appears  doable. 

The  retail  portion  of  the  village  is  assumed  to  be  built  off  of  the  Commons 
area,  with  an  orientation  to  one  of  the  major  streets  in  the  community.  Space 
would  be  provided  for  servicing  the  tenants,  with  consideration  given  to  the 
creation  of  a  small  auto-service  area  as  a  separate  free  standing  facility  of 
similar  design.  Food  and  food  related  services  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  Commons  area.  The  following  are  examples  of  types  of  uses  envisioned  for 
the  center: 
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Tenant  Mix  40,000  s.f. 

supermarket  shoe  repair 

drugstore/variety  plant  shop 

bank  opportunity  space 

cleaners  food  court/restaurant/sub  shop 

bicycle/sports  deli 

Service  station/auto  repair  center 


3.2.3     Neighborhood  Office 

Small   office  users  who  serve  the   community,   dentist,   doctors,   lawyers, 
insurance,  travel  agents,  loan  company,  real  estate  broker. 

5,000  s.f. 


3.2.4     Community  Facility 

Provides  meeting  space,  village  management  office,  conference  room,  reading 
room,  youth  lounge,  small  classroom  and/or  flexible  space,  daycare 
facilities.  This  figure  is  an  estimate  which  can  be  revised  based  on  emerging 
program  needs. 

15,000  s.f. 


3.3   Development  Cost 

Based  on  the  development  program  articulated  in  Section  3.2,  the  following  is 
an  illustrative  example  of  the  costs  of  the  concept. 

Average  unit  sizes  have  been  calculated  based  on  providing  ample  space  for 
units.  Construction  costs  reflect  current  (1987)  construction  figures  for  the 
DSNI  neighborhood  and  Boston. 

Based  on  interviews  with  Real  Estate  Brokers,  CDC's  and  financial  institutions 
providing  mortgages  in  Dudley,  the  current  house  price  variation  was  derived: 
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Table  N 
Average  Housing  Sales  Prices  DSNI  Area 

In  Fee  Simple  Average  Sales  Price 

1  Family  $  106,250.00 

2  Family  127,500.00 

3  Family  149, 100.00 

Condos 

1  Bedroom  $  67,500.00 

2  Bedroom  87,500.00 

3  Bedroom  110,000.00 

Source:   DAC  International,  1987,  Brokers/Agents/Institutional  interviews. 

Real  Estate  appreciation  and  speculation  have  been  driving  the  market  prices 
up  every  quarter  for  the  past  year  in  Dudley.  Thus,  any  development  program, 
reflecting  the  current  income  profile  of  the  Dudley  community,  must  be  brought 
in  under  the  existing  market.  The  variables  of  land,  construction, 
development,  and  financing  costs  directly  affect  sales  price.  To  that  end, 
average  sales  prices  must  reflect  the  use  of  public  subsidy  or  other  sources 
to  achieve  af f ordability  goals. 

3.3.1     Village  Program 

The  development  program  has  been  costed  at  the  general  level  of  gross  square 
foot  cost.  Cost  coraparables  of  projects  and  materials  were  reviewed  in  the 
Boston  area,  in  addition,  construction  estimating  services  were  used  with 
adjustments  for  the  City  of  Boston  market. 

Unit  types  reflect  unit  sizes  ranging  from  500  square  feet  for  a  Studio  to 
1,250  square  feet  for  a  Town  House.  Building  efficiency  was  assumed  to 
average  85%. 

Cost  calculations  reflect  consideration  of  the  following  elements: 

-  Brick  &  Mortar,  to  include  overhead  and  profit  of  the  general  contractor 
and  subs . 

-  Landscaping  on  a  per  unit  basis. 

Parking  offstreet  and  is  assumed  to  be  surface  @  a  ratio  of  1:1. 

-  Entryway  and  Backdoor  Treatment — fencing,  etc.  has  been  calculated  as  part 
of  the  construction  costs. 

Architectural  and  Engineering  charges  reflective  of  the  development  real 
estate  market. 
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Construction  Interest  was  calculated  on  a  build  out  time  of  24  months  for 
an  average  project  size  of  200  units.  Construction  interest  was 
calculated  on  11.5%  and  the  use  of  60%  of  the  hard  building  cost. 

-  Common   Area/Plaza   costs   were   included   in   the   retail   construction 
calculation. 

-  The  retail  and  Garret  apartment  assumptions  reflect  a  project  time  of  36 
months . 

-  Promotion  and  Sales  cost  reflect  industry  standards  and  were  calculated  on 
a  per  unit  basis. 

Internal  management  was  calculated  for  the  developer  only. 

Miscellaneous  filing  fees,  reproductions,  and  planning/ zoning  approval 
costs  have  been  included. 

-  Legal  and  Accounting. 

-  Financing  Fees  and  Mortgage  commitment  fees. 

-  Land  @  a  reduced  price  and  assumed  to  be  an  average  of  $12.00/s.f. 

-  Developer's  Profit. 

-  Tenant  Allowance  for  the  retail  portion  of  the  project. 

-  Leasing  cost  for  the  retail  portion  of  the  project. 

3.3.2     Program  Costs 

Program  cost  assumptions  are  expressed  in  gross  square  footage  and  the  net 
result  of  producing  an  average  sales  price.  Note  that  as  specific  development 
proposals  are  developed  quantity  take-offs  and  specific  development  costs  may 
be  utilized  to  ascertain  true  figures.  These  costs  are  expressed  in  1987 
dollars. 

Quads  —  80  units 

Construction  cost  including  builder's  overhead  and  profit  $6,567,200 

Development  costs  including  A&E  and  financing  charges  $1,668,073 

Gross  cost  per  square  foot  $79.54 

Average  sales  price  2's   $75,563 
3's   $89,483 
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Garret^  —  46  units 

Construction  cost  including  builder's  overhead  and  profit  $2,027,779 

Development  cost  including  a  portion  of  the  common  area  of  the  retail 
center  $286,878 

Gross  cost  per  square  foot  $64.12 

Average  sales  price  l's   $46,351 
2's   $53,500 


Mid-Rise  —  300  units 

Construction  cost  $16,329,440 

Development  cost  including  sales  and  marketing  $7,676,913 

Gross  cost  per  square  foot  $91.92 

Average  sales  price  studios  $54,075 

l's  $67,486 

l's  w/den  $79,382 

2's  $91,928 

2's  w/den  $103,824 

Townhomes  —  280  units 

•  Construction  cost  $20,087,358 
Development  cost  $7,217,608 
Gross  cost  per  square  foot  $88.32 
Average  sales  price  2's     $89,500 
3's    $104,629. 


Village  Center  —  50,000  square  feet,  includes  community  facility,  offices  and 
retail  center. 

Construction  cost  $5,187,891 
Development  cost  $1,918,809. 

Opportunity  Site  —  7.8  acres  @  $4,077,216  for  acquisition  of  land. 

Rental  Housing/Transition  —  80  units,  $5,200,000  an  average  of  $65,000  per 
unit . 


DSN1  Administrative/Training  —  Overall  project  management  cost  of  $660,800 
for  five  years. 
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First  Option  Fund  —  reflects  3%  of  the  mortgages  placed  in  the  program. 
$2,876,600 


3.3.3     Affordability 

The  computation  of  affordability  is  directly  related  to  calculating  the  amount 
of  subsidy  needed  to  bring  the  proposed  units  into  the  market  place. 

The  subsidy  computation  may  be  done  in  two  ways.   They  are: 

1.  By  grant  or  deferred  loan  providing  a  direct  reduction  of  the  house 
price ;  and 

2.  By  reducing  the  cost  of  money  (interest)  to  a  level  affordable  by  the 
proposed  homeowner. 

In  the  case  of  the  Direct  grant /deferred  loan  the  payment  would  be  made  to  the 
developer  of  the  unit.  In  the  case  of  the  interest  subsidy,  the  payment  would 
go  to  the  lending  institution.  The  net  affect  mathmatically  is  the  same, 
e.g.,  if  the  interest  payment  reflects  the  net  present  value  of  the  loan 
today.  For  the  purpose  of  this  program,  Table  0  illustrates  the  affordability 
of  shelter  @  9%,  30  year  term. 
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Table  0 
Affordability  @  9%,  30  Year  Term 

House  Carrying    +  Debt  Income  Needed 

Price  Cost      Service     Total  28%  30%         35% 

1.  $  45,000  $196.31     $362.08   $   558.39  $23,931  $22,335    $  19,144 

2.  $  50,000  206.56      402.31      608.87  26,094  24,355  20,875 

3.  55,000  241.84      442.54      684.38  29,330  27,355  23,464 

4.  60,000  252.39      482.77      735.16  31,507  29,406  25,205 

5.  65,000  263.19      523.00      786.19  33,694  31,448  26,955 

6.  70,000  274.27      563.23      837.50  35,893  33,500  28,714 

7.  75,000  285.60      603.47      889.07  38,103  35,563  30,482 

8.  80,000  322.14      643.70      965.84  41,393  38,634  33,115 

9.  85,000  333.97      683.93    1,017.90  43,624  40,716  34,899 

10.  90,000  345.98-     724.16    1,070.14  45,863  42,806  36,691 

11.  95,000  358.17      764.39    1,122.56  48,110  44,902  38,488 

12.  100,000  370.52      804.62    1,175.14  50,363  47,006  40,291 

Source:  DAC  International,  1987 


Note  that  carrying  cost  reflect  taxes,  insurance,  maintenance  and  utilities. 
Thus,  at  a  sales  price  of  $45,000  dollars  @35%  of  income  a  family  at  $19,144 
can  participate.  However,  Table  L  illustrates  what  happens  if  the  9%  rate  can 
be  reduced  to  5%. 
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Table  P 
Affordability  @  5%,  30  Year  Term 


House    Carrying    +  Debt  Income  Needed 

Price      Cost      Service     Total       28%       30%         35% 


1.  $  45,000  $196.31  $241.57  $   437.88  $18,766   $  17,515    $15,013 

2.  $  50,000  206.56  268.41  474.97  20,356  18,999  16,285 

3.  55,000  241.84  295.25  537.05  23,016  21,482  18,413 

4.  60,000  252.39  322.09  574.48  24,621  22,979  19,696 

5.  65,000  263.19  348.93  612.12  26,233  24,485  20,987 

6.  70,000  274.27  375.77  650.04  27,859  26,002  22,287 

7.  75,000  285.60  402.62  688.22  29,495  27,529  23,596 

8.  80,000  322.14  429.46  751.60  32,211  30,064  25,769 

9.  85,000  333.97  456.25  790.22  33,868  31,609  27,093 

10.  90,000  345.98  483.09  829.07  35,532  33,163  28,425 

11.  95,000  358.17  509.93  868.10  37,204  34,724  29,763 

12.  100,000  370.52  536.77  907.29  38,884  36,292  31,107 

Source:  DAC  International,  1987 

Note  that  @  30%  of  income  @  5%  we  now  can  reach  families  @  $17,515  per  year. 


Based  on  our  initial  assumptions  of  creating  a  broader  range  of  housing 
opportunities  we  may  need  to  provide  a  deeper  subsidy  than  5%,  30  year  term 
money  allows.  Thus,  Table  Q  illustrates  the  amount  of  subsidy  needed,  if  we 
assume  an  average  house  price  program  wide  of  $75,500  dollars. 
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Table  Q 
Subsidy  Calculation 


Affordable 

Needs 

Shelter 

Average 

%  of 

Cost 

Carry 

9% 

Sales 

Sales 

Income 

@  30% 

Cost 

Borrows 

Price 

Subsidy 

Price 

$12,500 

$312.50 

$118.72 

$193.78 

$75,500 

$51,417 

68.1% 

15,500 

387.50 

118.72 

268.78 

75,500 

42,095 

58.7% 

18,500 

462.50 

118.72 

343.78 

75,500 

32,774 

43.4% 

21,500 

537.50 

118.72 

418.78 

75,500 

23,453 

31.0% 

24,500 

612.50 

118.72 

493.78 

75,500 

14,132 

18.7% 

27,500 

687.50 

118.72 

568.78 

75,500 

4,811 

6.3% 

30,500 

762.50 

118.72 

643.78 

75,500 

-0- 

-0- 

33,500 

837.50 

118.72 

718.78 

75,500 

-0- 

-0- 

Source:   DAC  International  1987 


The  significance  of  Table  Q  is  that  the  lower  the  income  the  greater  the 
percentage  of  subsidy  required  of  the  sales  price.  However,  the  Table  also 
provides  an  illustration  of  balancing  higher  income  households  with  lower 
income  households.  Thus,  for  every  family  that  is  subsidized  @  $27,500 
income,  you  must  subsidize  almost  9  families  @  $12,500  income,  to  maintain  the 
current  community  profile.  From  a  program  management  perspective,  how  the 
subsidy  is  distributed  directly  affects  how  a  project  achieves  its 
af f ordability  goals. 


If  we  simply  apply  the  percentages  of  households  within  each  income  category, 
as  a  starting  point,  we  derive  the  following  unit  distribution  of  new  units. 

Note  that  the  Rehabilitation  program  assumes  existing  ownership. 

Table  R 
Distribution  of  Units  by  Income 


Income 

$10,000-15,000 
15,000-20,000 
20,000-25,000 
25,000-35,000 
35,000-50,000 
50,000+ 

Total 

Source:   DAC  International,  1987 


#   Units 

400 
225 
122 
139 
78 
36_ 

1,000 
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The  gross  subsidy  cost  may  then  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Table  S 
Subsidy  Analysis 

Units         Income  Subsidy        Gross 

400          10,000  -  15,000     $42,095  $16,838,000 

225          15,000  -  20,000      32,774  7,374,150 

122          20,000  -  25,000      14,132  1,724,104 

78          25,000  -  35,000       4,811  375,258 

Total  $26,311,512 

Source:   DAC  International,  1987 

Note  that  this  calculation  represents  a  worst  case  scenario,  since  the  income 
ranges  fall  below  the  income  categories  of  Table  Q.  However,  the  gross  amount 
provides  an  approximation  of  the  subsidy  cost  of  achieving  a  new  construction 
ownership  profile  given  the  current  Dudley  neighborhood  characteristics. 

The  strategy  for  development  reflects  a  phased  level  of  construction  and 
rehabilitation  activity.  Table  T  reflects  this  assumption  and  includes  the 
addition  of  an  inflation  factor  of  5%  per  year. 


Table  T 

Development  Program  Phasing  Assumptions 

(000's  omitted)* 


PROJECT  YEAR 


15,844.2 

10,562.9 
20,222.8 

13,841.9 

4,077.2 

4,264.0 

2,842.7 

3,450 

3,622.5 

3,803.6 

3,993.7 

4,193.3 

2,080 

1,638 

1,333.8 

5,000 

3,571.9 

1,594.6 

7,973.1 

8,171.9 

135 

141.2 

122.0 

128.1 

134.5 

•Quads  $  4,398.5   $2,932.4 

Garrets  2,314.6 

Mid-Rises 
Town  Homes 
Opportunity  Site 
Retail/Office/ 
Housing  Rehab 
Rental /Transition 
Subsidy  Need 
DSNI  Admin/Training 

*Inflation  @  5%  per  year  after  Year  1. 

Source:   DAC  International,  1987 

Subject  to  the  availability  of  subsidy  funds,  the  ability  of  an  entity  to  meet 
the  overall  program  objectives  would  have  to  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

Table  T  also  reflects  a  calculation  of  an  administrative  cost  for  DSNI  for 
development.  This  cost  includes  staff  and  a  training  component  for  board 
members  and  administrative  support  for  the  various  citizen  planning  sub- 
committees. 
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Years  1  and  2  reflect  an  active  training  component,  while  years  3  through  5 
reflect  a  central  staff  of  3  managing  the  development  process. 

The  development  cost  projected  for  this  project  reflects  several  different 

pools  of  capital.   These  would  be  land  acquisition,  (included  in  the  gross 

subsidy  calculation),  permanent  mortgages,  building  or  principal  reduction 
subsidies,  rehabilitation  and  a  first  option  fund. 

The  first  option  fund  would  be  utilized  to  purchase  existing  units  in  the 
neighborhood  at  a  pre-negotiated  sales  price  over  a  pre-agreed  term  as  an  anti 
displacement  measure. 

The  fund  would  then  resell  the  units  to  families  who  match  The  Dudley 
Neighborhood  profile  thus  maintaining  affordable  housing  for  community 
residents . 

Table  U  provides  a  summary  of  the  Development  Program  costs. 


Table  U 

Development  Program 

Cost  Summary 


PROGRAM  ELEMENT  PROJECT  COST 

Quads  $   7,330,900 

Garrets  2,314,600 

Mid-Rises  26,407,100 

Town  Homes  33,704,700 

Opportunity  Site  4,077,216 

Retail/Office  7,106,700 

Housing  Rehabilitation  19,013,100 

Rental/Transition  5,051,800 

Subsidy  Need  26,311,500 

First  Option  Fund  @  3%  2,876,600 

Admin/Training  (DSNI)  660,800 

TOTAL  $134,855,016 

3.4  Strategy  One;   Development 

To  carry  out  the  major  recommendations  described  in  this  report,  there  must  be 
an  instrument  that  can  mobilize  the  public  and  private  resources  available  for 
a  full-scale  development  effort.  This  instrument  should  be  able  to  design  and 
implement  partnerships  between  government,  the  private  sector,  and  the 
community.  The  entity  should  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  bringing 
the  essential  parties  to  the  table  to  implement  a  development  strategy.  It 
should  be  controlled  by  a  policy  group  (Board,  Steering  Committee,  etc.) 
composed  of  neighborhood  residents.  The  work  program  can  be  described  as 
follows : 
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o  Establish  priorities  in  the  development  program  of  the  DSNI 
neighborhood ; 

o  Seek  out  and  pursue  new  development  opportunities ,  obtain  commitments 
from  major  equity  investors,  developers,  tenants  for  the  retail  and 
office  space,  and  manage  sales  for  the  residential  program; 

o  Package  development  projects  and  review  and  work  with  selected 
developers  for  the  Dudley  area; 

o  Carry  on  continuous  and  aggressive  promotion  and  marketing  program 
for  development  projects  in  the  Dudley  area; 

o  Provide  continuous  assistance  to  all  private  for  profit  and  non- 
profit participants  in  the  development  program  with  special  attention 
towards  capacity  building  for  local  Community  Development 
Corporations . 

o  Provide  the  review  of  the  selection  process  of  developers  and 
investors  to  assure  the  highest  standards  in  design,  construction, 
marketing,  management  and  other  business  procedures. 

o  Develop  and  maintain,  over  the  first  two  years,  an  internal  training 
mechanism  for  DSNI  board  members,  as  well  as  providing  administrative 
support  to  the  resident  planning  committees. 

o  Negotiate  the  land  acquisition  price,  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
financing  to  be  provided,  the  ownership  profile  objectives  and  the 
parameters  of  the  project. 

The  entity  should  have  the  authority  to; 

o    Buy,  rent  and/or  sell  property; 

o    Borrow  or  lend  money ; 

o  Plan,  finance,  market,  and  manage  new  construction  and  rehabilitation 
projects  in  the  Dudley  area. 

The  entity  should  function  as  a  convenor,  expediter  and  catalyst  to  make 
certain  that  necessary  steps  in  creating  a  first-class  mixed  use  development 
will  be  carried  out.  It  must  be  prepared,  however,  to  act  as  the  actual 
developer  and  initiator  of  projects  if  no  other  alternative  is  available. 

As  an  example  the  entity  would  monitor  and  review  standards  established  by  the 
Development,  Design,  Landscaping,  Lighting,  and  Signage  criteria.  Further, 
the  entity  would  review  proposals  submitted  for  development  by  local  CDC's, 
developers,  and  others  having  an  interest  in  developing  sub-components  of  the 
overal  project. 

In  some  instances  the  entity  would  encourage  joint  ventures  or  other 
mechanisms  to  achieve  the  projects'  objectives. 
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The  current  DSNI  structure  could  be  the  management  entity  if  a  resident  policy 
group  e.g.  a  project  review  board  held  the  decision  making  authority.  Current 
staff  capacity  would  need  to  be  expanded  through  new  hiring  or  through  the  use 
of  consultants.  DSNI  may  also  wish  to  consider  the  creation  of  (a)  subsidiary 
corporation(s )  to  implement  the  development  program. 

Whichever  approach  is  selected  the  entity  must  assume  the  responsibility  of 
"quality  control"  for  each  element  of  the  development  program.  Among  the 
various  functions  which  should  have  specific  attention  are  the  following: 

o  Property  management /Security  -  the  village  concept  would  allow  a 
sharing  of  costs  through  the  various  homeowners  associations,  a 
village  association,  and  a  merchants  association.  Per  agreement  or 
contract  the  property  management/security  function  with  adjacent 
neighborhood  associations  and/or  interest  groups  to  extend  the 
"coverage"  of  the  community.  Further,  this  entity  may  work,  directly 
with  the  Boston  Police  Department  to  supplement  existing  coverage  of 
the  Core  area. 

o  Development  Standards  -  the  IPOD  lays  out  a  substantial  planning 
review  process,  which  is  reflected  in  the  standards  of  the  proposed 
village  concept.  It  is  envisioned  there  will  be  a  substantial  level 
of  development  activity  and,  thus,  the  coordinating  function  with  a 
variety  of  agencies  and  entities  is  vital  to  the  interest  and 
ultimate  success  of  this  project. 

o  Mortgage  Finance  -  The  need  for  a  negotiated  underwriting  criteria 
and  mortgage  application  process  is  vital  to  ensure  that  community 
residents  recieve  full  support  and  attention,  in  seeking  housing 
ownership  opportunities.  This  function  could  be  incorporated  into 
the  focus  of  DSNI  and  is  a  natural  extension  of  current  community 
organizing  efforts.  The  need  is  also  for  pre-qualif ication  of 
potential  buyers  of  the  proposed  units.  This  function  could  be 
handled  by  selected  staff  and  could  assist  in  the  negotiated 
application  process. 

o  Relocation  and  Displacement  -  The  village  concept  has  focused  on 
vacant  property,  however,  the  need  for  counseling  and  assistance 
should  be  planned  for  as  part  of  the  management  entity's  staff 
profile.  With  DSNI's  current  language  capacity  this  could  be  an 
important  part  of  providing  a  full  range  of  services  for  the  Dudley 
community.  The  entity  should  also  provide  assistance  in  support  of 
rehabilitation  activities,  such  as  maintaining  temporary  shelter 
during  rehabilitation  efforts  and  for  other  emergency  uses. 

The  decisions  to  be  made  by  the  DSNI  board  as  to  direction  and  management  are 
critical  in  providing  continuity  for  the  planning  process.  The  transition 
from  land  planning  to  acquisition  and  development  is  essential  in  delivering  a 
viable  product. 

The  issue  of  resident  control  as  to  who  get  what  units,  where  these  units  are 
to  be  located,  and  how  they  are  to  be  integrated  into  the  fabric  of  the 
existing  community  are  crucial  to  the  successful  completion  of  this 
development  project. 
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To  that  end  a  training  component  has  been  budgeted  for  as  part  of  the  overall 
development  cost.  Further,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  as  part  of  the 
sub-committee  process  non-voting  or  ex-oficio  members  be  recruited  in  those 
areas  of  real  estate  finance  and  development,  where  board  members  may  not  be 
as  confident  of  their  own  expertise. 

During  the  interim,  a  concerted  effort  must  be  generated  to  slow  the  increase 
of  speculation  and  to  provide  a  coalition  negotiating  team  to  work,  through  the 
vacant  land  and  tax  arrear  property  with  the  City. 


3.5   Financing 

The  financing  recommendations  have  been  developed  based  on  DAC's  prior 
experience  and  observation  of  successful  program's  in  other  locations.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  however,  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  been 
exemplary  in  its  support  for  housing  initiatives.  As  such,  the  State's 
Housing  Finance  Agency  and  Housing  Partnership  would  be  sought  as  resources  to 
enable  the  program  to  move  forward. 

The  issue  for  Dudley  is  to  create  a  source  of  funding  that  allows  the 
combination  of  subsidies  and  conventional  sources  of  funds  to  be  combined  in  a 
creative  manner.  DAC's  perception  is  that  the  ultimate  success  of  this  effort 
lies  in  managing  a  coordinated  approach  for  a  single  source  of  permenant 
financing  for  the  development  effort. 

To  that  end,  the  following  provides  a  conceptual  (financing  instrument) 
framework  to  be  pursued  by  a  designated  development  capacity. 

Asset  Based  Financing  -  Using  an  approach  that  would  utilize  pension  funds 
and/or  insurance  company  dollars,  a  pool  of  assets  could  be  generated  to 
provide  a  collateralized  asset  for  either  a  private  placement  of  Housing  Bond 
instruments  or  public  placement  of  a  Housing  Bond  instrument.  The  pool  could 
act  as  a  sinking  fund  to  enhance  the  credit  rating  of  the  bonds  themselves. 

The  source  of  collateral  could  purchase  certificates  of  deposit  or  other 
instruments  and  pledge  same  as  collateral  for  the  issue.  The  sinking  fund 
could  be  retired  on  a  declining  balance  basis  as  the  mortgage  pool  performs. 
The  exposure  for  the  collateral  entity  could  further  be  reduced  by  the 
earnings  of  the  invested  instruments.  The  tax  exempt  nature  of  the  Bond 
issue,  if  the  State  or  City  were  used,  and  other  pass  through  benefits  could 
be  negotiated  with  the  collateralized  investor. 

The  source  of  the  asset  could  be  an  existing  mortgage  pool  or  real  property 
assets.  Thus,  the  collateral  would  have  to  be  approved  by  participating 
lenders  or  investors,  and  the  Bond  counsel. 

Mortgage  Pool  Participation  -  Agencies  such  as  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  and  the  National  Cooperative  Bank  could  participate  in  a  loan 
participation  pool.  The  participation  could  use  CDBG  funds  or  other  City 
funds  as  non  earning  investment,  coupled  with  several  participating  lenders 
and  FNMA  in  this  instance. 
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An  entity  would  purchase  40%  of  the  mortgage  pool  and  forego  the  earnings  on 
their  investment.  This  entity  could  be  the  City,  Foundations,  or  other 
similar  organizations  who  are  not  looking  for  dramatic  earnings  on  their 
investment,  but  rather  are  concerned  about  the  social  impact  of  their 
investment.  FNMA  and  participating  lenders  would  purchase  the  60%  balance  of 
the  pool  and  receive  a  market  rate  of  return  on  their  investments.  The  net 
earnings  of  the  pool  would  allow  a  below  market  pass  through  to  the  home 
purchaser.  Subject  to  how  low  the  pass  through  needs  to  be  to  the  ultimate 
borrower,  the  non-earning  percentage  participation  could  be  adjusted 
accordingly.  Clearly,  the  rate  and  the  mechanics  of  this  approach  would  have 
to  be  negotiated,  however,  the  participation  of  a  second  or  third  party 
participant  reduces  the  exposure  for  participating  lenders. 

In  several  localities  around  the  country,  a  consortium  of  lenders  have 
purchased  interests  in  the  pool,  while  the  public  participation  was  provided 
by  CDBG  funds.  FNMA  then  purchased  the  balance.  This  scenario  could  also  be 
used  with  MHFA  or  other  state  agencies  using  bond  proceeds  or  other  resources 
as  part  of  the  pool. 

Current  state  program  funds  providing  5%  mortgages  could  be  combined  with  CDBG 
funds  and  FNMA  participation  to  produce  an  ample  and  deep  subsidy  pool  of 
resources . 

A  negotiated  set  of  underwriting  criteria  would  have  to  be  negotiated,  in 
light  of  the  credit  and  income  profile  of  the  current  Dudley  community. 
However,  since  the  units  to  be  financed  would  have  a  subsidy  plus  a  reduction 
of  acquisition  cost,  the  loan  to  value  ratio  of  the  real  property  could  be 
retained  in  a  position  favorable  to  the  lenders.  As  an  example,  a  $95,000 
unit,  worth  in  todays  current  market  @  $115,000  has  a  built  in  loan  to  value 
ratio  of  82.6%.  When  a  subsidy  of  say  $20,000  is  added,  (either  a  reduction 
of  land  cost  and/or  a  direct  grant)  the  loan  to  value  ratio  @  $115,000  is 
56.5%.   At  the  $95,000  figure,  it  is  68.4%. 

To  further  enhance  the  security  of  the  mortgages ,  funds  should  be  sought  from 
foundations  and  others  to  create  a  sinking  fund,  or  a  first  option  fund,  e.g., 
3%  of  the  loan  portfolio  or  $2.8  million  to  acquire  on  a  first  purchase 
option,  units  that  are  in  default.  The  critical  period  for  the  sinking  fund 
would  be  the  first  five  years  of  financing,  thus,  as  the  pool  matures  the  fund 
could  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

The  creation  of  a  mortgage  pool,  which  utilizes  subsidy  to  increase  the  loan 
to  value  ratio  and  lower  the  interest  rate  to  the  end  borrower,  appears  to  be 
a  method  applicable  in  Boston,  given  past  financing  experience  in  support  of 
housing. 

The  other  resource  worth  mentioning  is  the  Linkage  program.  The  program 
should  be  examined  carefully  to  identify  potential  developer  interest  and  seek 
potential  equity  partners  for  the  development  project  or  the  mortgage  pool. 

The  subsidy  side  of  the  table  appears  to  be  a  bit  more  tentative.  At  present, 
the  state,  PFD,  and  other  City  agencies  have  subsidy  funds  in  support  of 
affordable  housing  efforts.  These  funds  should  be  combined  with  either 
foundation  monies  or  other  socially  responsible  resources  as  non-earning 
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shares  of  either  a  mortgage  pool  or  other  mechanism  to  be  created.  The 
subsidy  could  be  provided  as  a  "soft  second"  or  deferred  loan  with  a  call 
provision  for  a  specified  term,  e.g.  five  years,  upon  the  sale,  conveyance,  or 
transfer  of  title.  This  provision  would  allow  the  creation  of  a  pool  of 
dollars  to  be  used  as  new  subsidy  resources  for  the  future. 

A  Land  Trust  should  be  considered  as  a  mechanism  that  would  allow  the 
acquisition  of  land  in  the  Dudley  Core  area.  The  Trust  could  then  sell  the 
acquired  property  to  the  various  development  interests  at  a  price  supportive 
of  the  overall  project's  af f ordability  goals.  At  a  minimum  this  vehicle  would 
maintain  an  equilibrium  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  real  estate. 

Alternative  forms  of  ownership  are  recommended  to  include  condominium  and 
cooperative  forms  of  ownership.  As  an  example  individuals  could  purchase 
individual  shares  in  a  coop,  with  the  coop  mechanism  agreeing  to  purchase  the 
unit  at  a  pre-negotiated  sales  price  to  reflect  the  future  value  of  the 
shares.  This  mechanism  combined  with  a  land  trust  could  produce  a  lower  per 
share  cost  to  the  buyer. 

Sweat  equity  and  shared  equity  should  be  considered  as  a  means  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  acquiring  a  new  unit.  In  the  sweat  equity  scenario  the  purchaser 
could  contribute  time  in  the  construction  process  in  return  for  a  credit 
against  the  cost  of  the  unit.  In  the  shared  equity  scenario  the  purchaser 
combines  with  another  investor  to  produce  the  equity  necessary  for  acquiring 
the  unit.  At  the  time  of  sale,  or  at  a  pre-negotiated  time,  the  equity 
partner  realizes  a  portion  of  the  appreciated  value  of  the  unit. 

The  First  Option  Fund  also  provides  an  additional  alternative  for  expanding 
the  number  of  residents  who  can  participate  in  the  project.  The  Fund  could  be 
used  as  a  guarantee,  and  for  acquisition  of  potential  defaulted  units.  Thus 
the  creative  use  of  this  fund  could  provide  mortgage  approvals  for  families, 
who  under  conventional  financing,  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  financing. 


3.6   Strategy  Two:   Financing 

If  the  project  moves  forward,  then  the  creative  thought  process  must  start  to 
create  alternatives  for  financing  the  concept.  The  following  are  steps  which 
should  be  pursued  over  the  next  year: 

o  Begin  negotiations  with  pre-identified  sources  of  socially 
responsible  investors,  e.g.  pension  funds  and  insurance  entities. 

o  Prepare  and  make  presentations  of  the  process  and  need  to  selected 
foundations  to  obtain  pre -commitments  of  support  subject  to 
obtaining  the  City's  and  lender  support. 

o  Begin  discussions  with  the  City  to  obtain  a  designated  developer 
status  for  property  currently  owned  by  the  public  sector,  using  the 
initial  capitalization  provided  by  the  pre-identified  funding 
sources  as  an  instrument  in  closing  an  agreement. 
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o  Prepare  and  initiate  a  series  of  meetings  with  the  State  and 
potential  participating  lenders  in  Boston  to  seek  pre-commitments 
of  support  for  a  coalition  mortgage  pool. 

o  Initiate  discussions  with  active  mortgage  bankers  and  others 
involved  with  the  housing  finance  industry  to  seek  potential 
underwriting  and  bond  issue  support  for  the  mortgage  pool  concept. 

o  Initiate  discussions  with  FNMA,  FREDDIE  MAC,  National  Cooperative 
Bank  to  seek  support  and  underwriting  criteria  for  their  potential 
participation  in  a  mortgage  pool  effort. 

o  Initiate  discussions  with  "linkage"  developer  entities  to  ascertain 
level  of  interest  and  support  for  participation  in  a  Dudley  effort. 

o  Refine  the  gross  project  costs  and  opportunities  based  on  the  level 
of  detail  needed  to  consumate  pre-commitments  by  potential  project 
supporters. 

o  Refine  the  relationship  of  DSNI  to  the  development  process  in  light 
of  the  current  operational  decisions  with  respect  to  the  project. 

o  Establish  the  development  mechanism  and  seek  funding  for  the  same, 
of  the  implementation  entity  or  capacity  which  will  be  charged  with 
making  the  project  happen. 


The  replicability  of  the  approach  used  in  Dudley  may  be  attractive  to  those 
entities  seeking  reasonable  solutions  to  the  af f ordability  issue  around  the 
country. 

3.7   Strategy  Three:   Anti— Displacement  Measures 

A  consistent  concern  throughout  the  strategy  development  process  has  been 
around  the  issue  of  displacement.  DAC  recommends  consideration  of  a  three 
pronged  approach.   These  are: 

Development  Initiatives:  The  Option  Fund,  which  would  be  used  to  purchase 
structures  and  units  becoming  available,  would  provide  the  community  with  the 
ability  to  retain  similar  family  income  profiles.  While  this  fund  may  not 
directly  reduce  the  displacement  problem,  it  could  be  an  effective  tool  in 
reducing  the  potential. 

The  Rehabilitation/Transition  fund  would  allow  the  acquisition  of  rental 
property  to  be  rehabbed  and  provided  at  a  break  even  rental  level.  The 
potential  also  exists  for  the  use  of  this  fund  in  a  joint-venture  arrangement 
so  that  the  initial  capitalization  could  be  leveraged  with  like  or  similar 
investors . 

Turnkey  Projects  to  be  developed  on  or  adjacent  to  the  designated  opportunity 
site,  would  provide  units  for  families  who  could  not  afford  market  rents.  The 
program  concept  is  currently  available  through  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and 
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the  Boston  Housing  Authority.  These  programs  may  provide  a  replicable  way  of 
providing  units  in  the  Dudley  community. 

Housing  Counseling:  An  underlying  theme  of  the  Dudley  strategy  is  the  need 
for  a  central  clearing  house  for  underwriting  and  providng  residents  with 
information  and  assistance  in  rental  and  sales  housing.  This  function  is 
considered  critical  in  providing  the  basis  for  pre-qualif ication,  as  well  as 
providing  a  follow-up  mechanism  for  families  who  have  obtained  units. 
Further,  the  service  could  be  used  to  work  with  existing  realtors  and  smaller 
property  owners  who  could  use  the  pre-qualif ication  service.  The  cost  of  this 
function  has  been  included  in  the  DSNI  implementation  budget,  and  could  be  a 
direct  budget  item  as  repayment  of  subsidies,  loans,  and  fees  are  generated 
through  project  activity. 

Social  Action/Legislative:  These  activities  are  viewed  as  critical  to 
supporting  the  real  estate  development  process.  The  focus  of  this  sub- 
strategy  would  be  developing  community-wide  awareness  and  pressure  on 
speculative  real  estate  practices,  by  dealing  directly  with  situations  and 
instances  of  gouging  the  community.  Public  notices,  advertisements  and 
demonstrations  are-  means  to  identify  and  deal  with  Real  Estate  Brokers, 
Developers  and  others  who  would  not  have  the  community's  interest  at  heart. 
Further,  the  effort  could  provide  the  impetus  to  increase  code  enforcement 
activity  for  those  rental  properties  which  need  repair  and  are  not  likely  to 
be  improved  by  voluntary  action.  On  the  legislative  side,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  anti-speculation  legislation,  e.g.,  an  anti-speculative  tax 
for  property  bought  and  sold  in  the  Dudley  area  where  appreciation  of  the 
property  could  be  taxed  if  the  property  was  not  used  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  community  objectives.  This  effort  would  need  substantial  research. 
However,  the  value  of  such  an  activity  would  go  a  long  way  in  curtailing  the 
already  spiralling  real  estate  values. 

The  above  three  considerations  should  be  developed  in  a  simultaneous  and 
coordinated  manner,  so  that  the  Dudley  community  can  achieve  maximum  leverage 
from  its  real  estate  development  activities. 

The  implementation  of  the  Development  Initiatives  could  be  administered  as 
part  of  the  proposed  development  mechanism's  work  program.  DAC  strongly 
recommends  that  the  Social  Action/Legislative  strategy  be  made  part  of  DSNI's 
current  community  organizing  function. 
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4.0  HUMAN  SERVICES 


4.1  Introduction 

4.1.1.      Purposes  of  the  Human  Services  Component 

There  are  four  purposes  which  the  Human  Services  Component  addresses. 

The  first  is  to  design  a  community-wide  strategy  which  will  foster  and  support 
the  reinvestment  of  human  capital  by  neighborhood  residents  through  increased 
participation  and  control  of  circumstances  which  affect  their  lives. 

The  second  purpose  is  to  identify  the  services  and  strategies  which  will  help 
the  residents  of  the  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  to  achieve  their  goal  of 
community  revitalization  and  maximum  self-sufficiency. 

The  third  purpose  is  to  identify  techniques  and  strategies  which  will  increase 
the  accountability  of  human  service  providers  to  the  neighborhood(s )  which 
they  serve  and  to  provide  mechanisms  which  organized  neighborhood  residents 
can  utilize  to  achieve  a  greater  degree  of  control  over  the  services  being 
provided. 

The  fourth  purpose  is  to  foster  greater  coordination  between  agencies  and 
provide  opportunities  for  increased  agency/resident  cooperation. 

4. 2  Backgound 

4. 2. 1  Demographics 

The  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  is  a  multi-ethnic  community  of  Black,  Hispanic 
and  Cape  Verdean  residents  with  a  small  number  of  whites. 

The  neighborhood  characteristics  are  similar  to  those  of  the  greater -Roxury 
community  of  which  it  is  a  part.  In  1985  the  BRA  reported  that  "the  primary 
social  and  economic  problems  of  Roxbury  are  unemployment,  job  skills  and 
education,  low  incomes,  crime,  poor  quality  housing  and  a  declining  commercial 
and  industrial  base." 

The  data  about  Roxbury  and  the  City  of  Boston  consistantly  reflect  the 
inequities  which  exist  between  people  of  color  and  others.  The  following 
summary  of  1980  Census  data  for  the  City  of  Boston  and  The  BRA  1985  Survey 
provides  a  summary  of  the  conditions  which  will  be  addressed  in  the  human 
service  strategies . 

o  According  to  the  1980  Census,  the  Hispanic  population  of  Boston 
increased  by  103%,  the  Black  population  by  20%,  the  Asian 
population  by  55%,  while  the  white  population  decreased  by  25%. 
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o  Blacks  and  Hispanics  had  more  than  twice  the  number  of  female 
heads  of  households  with  no  husband  present  than  did  whites  and 
others.   (56%  Black,  50%  Hispanic,  24%  white). 

o  Seventy-four  percent  of  whites  had  married  couple  families  while 
Blacks  had  41%  and  Hispanics  had  47%. 

o  The  Black  (14.4%)  and  Hispanic  (11.4%)  unemployment  rate  is  more 
than  twice  that  of  whites  and  others  (6.1%) 

o  The  White  and  other  labor  force  participation  rate  was  76%  while 
the  Black  rate  was  60%  and  the  Hispanic  rate  54%. 

o  Sixty  percent  of  the  Hispanics  and  45%  of  the  Blacks  earned  less 
than  $10,000  while  36%  of  the  whites  earned  less  than  that  amount. 

o  Only  12%  of  the  Hispanics,  and  20%  of  the  Blacks  earned  more  than 
$20,000  compared  to  33%  of  the  whites. 

o  27.5%  of  Black  families  and  41.2%  of  Hispanic  families  were  living 
below  the  poverty  line  while  11.1%  of  white  families  were  in  that 
circumstance. 

o  Hispanics  had  the  lowest  educational  attainment  with  47.8  of  the 
population  with  high  school  diplomas.  61.5%  of  the  city's  black 
population,  71.7%  of  the  white  population  have  high  school 
diplomas. 

o  13.3%  of  the  white  population  had  1-3  years  of  college  and  23.6% 
of  them  graduated.  14%  of  the  black  community  had  1-3  years  of 
college  and  8.7%  of  them  graduated.  10.3%  of  the  Hispanic 
population  attended  1-3  years  of  college  and  11.7%  of  them 
graduated. 

These  data  were  reaffirmed  and  restated  in  personal  terms  by  community 
residents  and  agency  personnel  in  meetings  held  with  the  DSNI  Resident 
Planning  committees,  Orchard  Park  Tenants  Association,  individual  residents 
and  the  community  at  large. 

4.2.2.      Social/Psychological  Environment 

In  addition  to  this  data  on  population,  there  is  anecdotal  information  about 
the  people,  the  environment  and  the  human  service  providers.  This  environment 
is  characterized  by  a  pattern  of  institutionalized  financial,  and  social  and 
psychlogical  disinvestment.  The  financial  aspects  have  been  discussed  and 
documented  in  the  employment  and  housing  areas  but  have  not  been  explored  in 
the  context  of  contributing  to  the  overwhelming  sense  of  powerlessness  felt  by 
many  residents  and  service  providers. 
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Part  of  this  dynamic  may  be  attributable  to  the  fact  that  sources  of  social 
welfare  expertise  and  finance  which  are  foreign  to  a  given  neighborhood  have 
defined  both  a  social  need  and  a  programmatic  response.  Examples  of  this  may 
be  found  in  a  variety  of  contracts  which  agencies  receive  for  the  performance 
of  services  from  a  unit  of  government  (e.g.,  mental  health  services).  This  is 
also  true  in  the  case  of  private  funding  sources  which  have  unique  interests 
and/or  requirements.  Given  the  agencies'  need  for  survival  and  the 
competitive  character  of  the  "grantsmanship  process,"  they  frequently  respond 
to  the  demands  of  funding  sources  rather  than  the  needs  of  the  community.  The 
character  of  an  agency's  mission  becomes  blurred  and  primary  goals  and 
objectives  become  unclear. 

During  the  course  of  these  survival  processes ,  there  is  a  transfer  of  loyalty 
from  client  and  neighborhood  to  funding  source.  This  movement  away  from 
client  and  community  is  also  characterized  by  the  amount  of  time  which  agency 
executives  and  personnel  spend  in  "representing"  their  agency's  interests  in 
the  broader  community  on  a  variety  of  committees .  Dedicated  agency  executives 
spend  countless  hours  at  such  "marketing  activities"  in  addition  to  their 
demanding  schedules  and  responsibilities  because  they  know  that  access  to 
resources  requires  visibility  and  participation. 

This  process  diminishes  the  role  of  community  residents  in  defining  need.  It 
discourages  agency  professionals  from  working  with  the  community  to  define 
needs  and  to  fight  for  resources  to  meet  those  needs.  In  these  ways,  the 
agency's  needs  for  capital,  combined  with  the  characteristics  of  many  funding 
processes,  diminish  the  community  development  process. 

There  is  another  dynamic  which  contributes  to  the  sense  of  powerlessness  and 
frustration  in  the  community.  There  is  an  acceptance  and  therefore  a 
licensing  of  environmental  abuse  and  anti-social  and  illegal  behavior  which  is 
not  accepted  in  other  areas.  Some  examples  given  by  residents  are:  Traffic 
jams  caused  by  double  parked  cars  whose  passengers  are  "dealing  drugs;"  "we 
can't  do  anything  about  that"  in  response  to  citizen  complaints;  cars  parked 
in  bus  stops  and  no  parking  zones;  trash  ridden  exteriors  and  entrances  to 
public  facilities. 

As  the  public  sector  accepts  these  conditions,  and  in  effect  licenses  the 
circumstances  by  limited  and  often  ineffective  policy  and  program,  there  is  an 
increase  in  frustration  and  acceptance  on  the  part  of  residents. 

There  is  another  underlying  issue  which  affects  the  perception  of  some 
residents.  This  is  a  characterization  of  efforts  to  eliminate  drugs  and  crime 
and  to  improve  academic  achievement  as  being  racial  in  nature.  One  hears 
conversations  about  efforts  to  "whiten  up"  the  area,  to  get  it  ready  for  "the 
man"  or  negative  references  to  student  achievers  as  being  less  ethnic,  "cool" 
or  "bad."  Those  who  demean  the  desire  for  safety,  comfort  and  a  healthy 
environment  for  child  rearing  do  not  represent  the  view  of  residents  with  whom 
we  have  met.  Residents  want  to  have  their  children  play  safely;  they  want  to 
be  able  to  take  a  walk  after  dinner;  they  want  to  be  safe  and  comfortable. 
But  they  do  worry  about  speculation  and  being  moved  out. 
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When  one  combines  the  impact  of  institutionalized  social  and  psychological 
disinvestment  with  personal  and  institutionalized  racism,  sexism  and  social 
class  bias  on  neighborhood  residents,  the  effect  is  profound.  Local  community 
leadership  expresses  concern  and  frustration  that  neighbors  won't  participate, 
won't  stand  up  and  be  counted.  They  express  concerns  that  officials  from 
human  service  and  governmental  agencies  come  to  meetings,  hear  them  out,  and 
then  wait  them  out  because  they  know  that  sufficient  citizen  energy  will  not 
force  them  to  act.  Despite  the  energy  and  optimism  of  many  residents,  there 
are  some  who  have  accepted  the  hopelessness,  despair  and  powerlessness  which 
these  conditions  breed. 

When  community  residents  share  their  concerns  about  their  community,  their 
lives  and  their  aspirations,  one  hears  practical  observations  and  suggestions 
as  well  as  the  frustration  which  is  experienced  when  the  problem  is  so  clear 
and  the  solution  so  muddled  and  out  out  of  one's  control.  In  order  to  assist 
and  support  residents  efforts  to  revitalize  their  neighborhood,  the  following 
strategies  are  presented  in  the  context  of  the  preceding  discussion. 

Strategy  Four:  A  Marketing  Research  Approach  focuses  on  the  redesign  of 
public  and  private  funding  policies  and  procedures  so  that  the  needs  of 
neighborhood  residents  become  the  basis  for  program  priorities  and 
funding  allocation. 

Strategy  Five:  Community  Review  describes  a  method  whereby  community 
residents  can  review,  comment  and  participate  in  public  and  private 
sector  decision  making  about  program  priorities,  funding  allocations  and 
approval  criteria. 

Strategy  Six:  The  FORCE  describes  a  massive  effort  designed  to  mobilize 
the  neighborhood  so  that  personal  and  community  self-worth  will  be 
reawakened  and  personal  reinvestment  in  the  community  will  be 
encouraged. 

4.3   Stragegy  Four;   Marketing  Research  Approach 

The  basic  differences  between  the  marketing  research  approach  and  the 
conventional  needs  assessment  approach  are  the  power  dynamics  of  the  processes 
and  the  definition  of  content.  More  often  than  not  the  needs  assessment  is  a 
social  survey  mechanism  through  which  a  service  provider  asks  questions  of  the 
service  recipient.  The  questions  are  designed  to  give  the  service  provider 
the  recipients'  view  of  needed  improvements  of  existing  services,  needs  for 
new  services  and  to  provide  the  basis  for  modifying  and/or  expanding 
services.  The  power  dynamic  of  this  process  keeps  the  definition  of  need 
within  the  control  of  the  provider  and  dominates  the  perception  of  the 
recipient  with  existing  agency  and  program  structural  constraints.  In  the 
view  of  neighborhood  residents  who  are  "sick  of"  surveys,  interviews  and 
questionnaires,  the  request  is  to  answer  someone  elses  question.  The  proposal 
is  to  substitute  a  marketing  research  approach  for  the  conventional  needs 
assessment  approach.  The  marketing  research  approach  assumes  that  the  service 
recipient/ client  is  a  consumer,  possibly  an  opinion  leader  and  occasionally  an 
expert. 
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The  focus  group  is  proposed  as  the  marketing  research  method.  The  focus  group 
method  assumes  that  to  understand  what  any  group  of  people  feels  about  a 
subject  is  to  allow  them  to  have  a  discussion  among  themselves.  A  focus  group 
is  composed  of  8-15  members  who  are  encouraged  to  express  their  own  views 
about  broadly  stated  topics  or  issues  and  refining  those  subjects  to  some 
level  of  specificity.  The  group  is  guided  by  a  specially  trained 
moderator /facilitator  who  usually  follows  a  discussion  guide. 

The  DNSI  resident  planning  committees  used  a  process  similar  to  this  which 
essentially  asks  group  members  to  be  a  "story  teller"  about  a  selected 
topic.  Participants  were  asked  to  describe  their  own  experiences  about  a 
topic  (e.g.,  shopping)  and  rather  than  making  conclusive  statements  (e.g., 
shopping  around  here  is  too  expensive)  they  were  asked  to  describe  a  typical 
food  shopping  event  (e.g.,  I  got  my  mom  to  watch  the  kids  and  walked  four 
blocks  to  the  store  and  they  had  raised  the  price  on  "x"  again  and  I  had  to 
buy  something  else). 

This  basic  alteration  in  the  power  dynamics  is  a  first  step  in  neighborhood 
r ev  i  tal i  z  a  t  ion . 

Public  and  private  agencies  and  their  funding  sources  including  legislators 
should  be  encouraged  to  reexamine  their  roles  in  the  community  with  regard  to 
such  issues  as : 

o     encouraging  independence  vs.  supporting  dependency 

o     developing  power  vs.  enforcing  powerlessness 

o     financing  neighborhood  need  vs.  financing  agency  operations 

Existing  service  recipients  should  be  encouraged  to  reexamine  their  roles  in 
relation  to  service  providers.  Many  residents  by  virtue  of  prior  experience, 
culture,  custom  and  survival  technique  have  adopted  a  passive  stance.  If 
specific  collaboration  techniques  can  be  developed,  a  new  community  dynamic 
can  be  created. 

The  following  steps  are  proposed: 

o     DSNI  Board  meet  to  determine  agency  and  resident  interest. 

o  If  no  formal  interest  (no  resolution)  encourage  interested  parties 
to  pursue  through  alternative  means . 

o  If  formal  interest  is  expressed  proceed  to  discuss  with  funding 
sources . 

o  Apply  for  funding  for  personnel,  or  obtain  a  lend  lease  staff 
person  with  facilitation  skills. 

o  Convene  initial  agency  workshops  and  resident  workshops,  re: 
difference  between  conventional  needs  assessment  and  focus  group 
(marketing  research)  approach. 
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o     Using   training   of   trainer   approach,   train   staff   from   each 
participating  agency. 

o     Schedule  comparable  sessions  with  funding  sources. 

o     Implement  method  on  a  staggered  schedule  over  a  two-year  period. 

o     Maintain  a  process  observer/evaluator  to  determine  impact. 

4.4  Strategy  Five:   Community  Review 

The  focus  of  this  strategy  is  to  provide  increased  local  control  of  program 
priority  and  resource  allocation  decisions  in  the  human  service  area.  It  is 
anticipated  that  a  neighborhood  based  and  controlled  review  process  will 
stimulate  service  providers  to  increase  their  collaborative  efforts. 

The  IPOD  process ,  the  EDIC  process  and  other  community/public  participation 
processes  have  become  more  widely  accepted  and  used  in  planning  decisions.  On 
the  Human  Service  provider  side  of  the  equation,  the  processes  are  relatively 
private  and  rarely  involve  community  residents  in  both  the  public  and  private 
sector  decision  making  process. 

This  strategy  involves  the  development  of  public  hearing  type  processes 
through  which  community  residents  could  express  their  preferences  and 
participate  in  setting  program  and  financial  priorities 

Such  a  process  would  involve  separate  sectors  of  policy  makers  and  sources  of 
funds. 

The  philanthropic  sector  and  the  public  sector  would  require  different 
approaches.   The  following  tasks  outline  procedures  to  be  followed. 

o  DSNI  to  convene  meeting  with  citizens  associations  and  other  groups 
interested  in  increased  community  control  and  if  interested  pursue 
funding  of  staff  allocation  in  order  to  proceed. 

o  DSNI  to  convene  meeting  with  philanthropic  sector  to  determine  interest 
and  support. 

o  If  interested,  propose  that  one  or  more  foundations  initiate  a  meeting 
or  conference  to  discuss  current  decision  making  processes  and  potential 
design  alternatives.  Planning  committee(s)  for  such  an  event  should 
include  community  residents,  agency  personnel,  public  and  private 
funding  sources  and  appropriate  legislators. 

4.5  Strategy  Six:   The  FORCE 

The  FORCE  is  proposed  as  a  unifying  strategy  which  will  give  broad  based 
community  support  and  technical  assistance  to  the  existing  efforts  of  groups 
and  individuals  and  will  provide  technical  assistance. 
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Residents  report  that  crime  and  drug  abuse  are  their  two  major  concerns  and 
that  existing  efforts  do  not  make  a  big  enough  difference.  This  strategy  is 
based  on  the  perception  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  dramatic,  visible,  grass 
roots,  active,  vibrant  fun-filled,  serious,  massive  effort  required  to  break 
the  existing  pattern  of  community  life  and  to  mobilize  the  resources  and 
energies  in  the  community  to  help  residents  regain  control  of  the  quality  of 
their  lives. 

The  FORCE  is  proposed  not  as  a  wish — "May  the  FORCE  be  with  you,"  but  as  a 
reality,  THE  FORCE  IS  WITH  YOU!! 

THE  FORCE  conveys  a  spiritual,  emotional  and  physical  message.  It  is  intended 
to  support  existing  efforts  and  mobilize  the  untapped  resources  currently 
living  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  FORCE  will  be  a  cadre  of  community  residents  assisted  by  staff  provided 
through  outside  funding.  Initially,  current  community  leadership  could  enroll 
Vietnam-era  veterans ;  activist  youth,  athletes  of  all  ages,  parents,  senior 
citizens,  and  other  volunteers. 

The  objective  of  the  FORCE  is  to  introduce  a  new  source  of  pride,  dignity, 
energy  and  community  initiated  effort  into  the  DSNI  neighborhood  and  to 
cooperatively  participate  with  the  greater  Roxbury  Community.  FORCE  members 
will  be  communicators.  They  will  serve  as  role  models  for  drug  free, 
responsible  behavior  for  all  community  residents.  The  FORCE-  will  sponsor 
events,  will  actively  work  with  existing  organizations  and  city  departments. 

Initially,  it  is  proposed  that  the  FORCE  be  an  operating  unit  of  DSNI  using 
the  organizing  expertise  and  structure  to  begin  a  massive  effort  to  change  the 
neighborhood.  The  effort  will  require  recruitment  and  support  on  a  house  by 
house,  block  to  block  basis  supported  by  a  massive  public  education  program 
combined  with  active  and  effective  participation  of  residents,  public  and 
private  agencies,  the  business  and  financial  community,  city  and  state 
government,  the  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  systems  and  the  education 
and  job  training  organizations.  The  FORCE  may  become  the  source  for 
volunteers,  auxiliary  police,  self-help  in  housing,  job  development  and  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse. 

The  following  steps  should  be  taken  to  implement  the  FORCE. 

o  Convene  a  meeting  with  current  activists  to  form  an  organizing  committee 
which  will  be  formed  to  work  with  a  staff  member  to  refine  the  concept 
and  to  develop  a  proposal  for  funding  by  the  philanthropic  and/or 
business  community.  The  committee  should  include  a  representative  cross 
section  of  the  community  ethnic,  cultural  and  age  group  perspective. 

o  The  Organizing  Committee  will  design  events  which  build  on  the  cultural 
diversity  of  the  community  and  to  solicit  participation  through  a 
festival  environment  in  order  to  create  the  on-going  enthusiasm, 
identification  and  momentum. 
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4.6   Human  Services  Overview 

Information  for  this  section  was  obtained  from:  a  series  of  meetings  held 
with  the  DSNI  Resident  Planning  Committee  and  Human  Services  Sub-committee; 
interviews  with  individual  residents  and  service  providers ;  and  the  Human 
Services  Survey  which  is  reported  in  its  entirety  in  Appendix  3.  This  section 
is  intended  to  report  the  human  services  environment  from  the  perspective  of 
agencies  and  residents  and  to  propose  approaches  to  improve  human  service 
delivery  to  the  neighborhood.  A  subsequent  section  deals  exclusively  with 
employment  and  training. 

4.6.1  Racial,  Ethnic  and  Cultural  Factors 

There  is  agreement  among  service  providers  and  participants  that  the 
culturally  diverse  character  of  the  neighborhood  should  be  strengthened  and 
preserved.  It  is  believed  that  the  self-confidence  and  comfort  level  required 
for  learning  new  knowledge  and  skills  is  enhanced  in  a  setting  which 
reinforces  cultural  identity.  There  are  some  who  believe  that  the 
requirements  of  language,  culture,  tradition  and  history  call  for  a  total 
agency  which  is  dedicated  to  serving  a  particular  group  (e.g.,  Hispanic,  Cape 
Verdean).  There  are  others  who  believe  that  a  generic  setting  staffed  by 
professionals  from  ethnic  backgrounds  with  cultural  sensitivity  and  language 
fluency  can  provide  adequate  services.  This  difference  of  opinion  may  need  to 
be  explored  in  greater  detail  as  specific  neighborhood  based  services  (e.g.,  a 
job  training  program)  are  developed.  There  is  agreement  that  certain  services 
are  perceived  as  requiring  a  complete  umbrella  of  cultural  reenf orcement . 
Such  services  include  bi-lingual  child  care  programs,  senior  citizen  programs, 
and  initial  skill  and  confidence  building  programs  such  as  English  as  a  second 
language  (ESL)  programs. 

4.6.2  Age  Group  Analysis 

More  than  75%  of  the  sixteen  agencies  which  responded  to  the  Human  Service 
Survey  and  residents  agree  that  the  needs  of  teen  agers ,  young  adults,  school 
age  children  and  pre-school  children  are  not  being  met.  More  than  60%  of  the 
agencies  support  the  resident  perspective  that  adult  and  senior  citizen 
programs  needs  are  not  being  met . 

The  most  frequent  program  need  reported  for  pre-school  and  school  age  children 
is  day  care  and  after  school  care. 

School  Age  Children  also  need  recreational  services  and  park  facilities  as  do 
teenagers.  Educational  School  Assistance  programs  such  as  tutorial  services 
are  mentioned  for  both  school  age  and  teens  while  GED  programs  are  also  listed 
for  teens,  young  adults  and  adults  with  an  emphasis  on  literacy  and  ESL. 
Active  recreational  programs  are  perceived  as  important  for  senior  citizens  as 
are  programs  for  the  increasing  population  of  frail  elderly.  The  aging 
homeowner  and  rental  resident  require  assistance  with  normal  maintenance  and 
"handyman"  services  and  occasional  support  for  shopping  services. 

Agencies  report  that  age  group  programs,  housing,  counseling  and  job  related 
services  account  for  more  than  68%  of  their  total  program. 
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The  financial  information  provided  by  the  agencies  indicates  that  the 
distribution  of  service  dollars  goes  overwhelmingly  to  community  mental  health 
and  primary  health  care.  Approximately  $16,000,000  (adjusted  for  rehab  funds) 
was  available  to  the  reporting  agencies  for  program  activities.  Of  this 
amount  approximately  $13,000,000  was  allocated  for  Community  Mental  Health  and 
primary  health  care.  The  balance  was  allocated  to  housing,  education, 
counseling,  job  related  activities,  age  group  programs  and  others.  There  are 
clearly  inadequate  resources  being  provided  to  meet  the  needs  which  agencies 
and  residents  identify  as  being  unmet.  At  the  same  time  agency  personnel  and 
facilities  are  overtaxed  providing  services  for  which  funds  are  available. 

4.6.3  Agency  Outreach 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  responding  agencies  reported  that  they  were 
effective  in  reaching  the  people  they  were  attempting  to  reach  and  that 
personal  contact  worked  better  than  other'  methods  which  included  brochures  and 
newsletters.  The  agencies  reported  that  the  amount  of  staff  time  for  such 
activities  was  intensive  and  that  more  personnel  were  required  to  be  more 
effective. 

Residents  report  their  greatest  frustration  is  not  knowing  what  services  are 
available  and  not  being  informed  of  programs  and  events  which  are  scheduled. 

The  outreach/communication  question  may  also  relate  to  the  question  of  agency 
collaboration  which  is  discussed  in  the  following  section. 

4.6.4  Agency  Collaboration 

Although  12  of  16  of  the  agencies  reported  that  they  collaborated  with  other 
agencies  for  the  purchase  of  service  or  joint  funding  applications  only  3  of 
the  16  reported  that  they  collaborated  with  another  agency  for  the  purpose  of 
service  coordination.  When  asked  whether  there  are  opportunities  for 
collaboration  which  had  not  yet  happened,  64%  responded  affirmatively.  No 
agency,  however  listed  service  coordination  as  being  such  an  opportunity. 
This  finding  is  reported  in  the  context  of  the  inef feciveness  of  the  outreach 
efforts  as  reported  by  residents. 

4.7   Strategy  Seven;   Strengthening  Racial,  Ethnic  and  Cultural  Identity  and 
Diversity 

The  Cape  Verdean  community  has  consistantly  reported  that  their  service  needs 
are  not  being  met.  They  report  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  Senior  Citizens 
Program,  ESL  classes,  child  care  and  recreational  services.  The  Cape  Verdean 
perspective  is  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  Cape  Verdean  Center  which  is  staffed 
by  Cape  Verdeans  who  speak  the  language,  are  professionally  trained,  and 
skilled  in  the  transmission  and  reinforcement  of  history  and  culture. 

With  regard  to  the  Cape  Verdean  Community,  the  Marketing  approach  outlined  in 
Strategy  One  should  immediately  be  implemented,  so  that  specifications  for  a 
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center  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Cape  Verdean  community  can  be 
established  and  processes  undertaken  to  implement  such  a  plan. 

The  broader  issues  of  strengthening  racial,  ethnic  and  cultural  identity 
should  be  discussed  in  the  context  of  increased  agency  cooperation  and  the 
exploration  of  reducing  and/or  eliminating  duplicative  administrative  and 
program  costs. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  DSNI  Board  sponsor  a  Community  Symposium  for  which 
agencies  are  asked  to  participate  in  the  preparation  of  a  proposal  to  meet 
racial,  ethnic  and  cultural  concerns  in  a  collaborative  mode  designed  to  make 
most  effective  use  of  scarce  finances.  This  approach  would  allow  the 
agencies,  their  clients  and  residents  to  engage  in  a  dialogue  about  issues  of 
major  Importance  to  the  entire  neighborhood. 

4.8   Strategy  Eight:   Child  Care 

From  the  parents'  perspective  child  care  includes  infants,  pre-school,  school 
age  and  adolescents  through  the  age  of  at  least  15.  Appendix  4  contains  a 
list  of  child  care  centers  located  within  and  adjacent  to  the  DSNI  core 
area.  This  listing  from  the  Child  Care  Resource  Center  indicates  that  there 
are  829  slots  available  for  children  under  the  age  of  six  and  427  slots 
available  for  children  between  6  and  12.  No  information  is  available  about 
the  residential  location  of  those  served  by  these  programs.  Based  on  the 
responses  of  parents  and  agencies  the  need  for  child  care  is  currently  not 
being  met.  This  is  reaffirmed  by  parents  who  cite  the  absence  of  affordable 
child  care  as  a  reason  for  being  unable  to  participate  in  employment  training 
programs.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  existing  institutional  arrangements 
for  child  care  do  not  include  children  over  12-13  years  of  age,  a  vulnerable 
age  group  about  which  parents  have  expressed  concern.  .  In  summary,  there  is  no 
program  or  staff  capacity  in  the  neighborhood  which  exclusively  attends  to  the 
need  for  child  care,  nor  is  there  a  source  of  current,  reliable  data  about 
child  care  requirements  of  residents. 

There  is  a  need  to  obtain  information  about  current  and  prospective  users  of 
comprehensive  child  care  programs.   Data  should  include  such  items  as: 

o     type  of  child  care  required  for  existing  employment. 

o     type  of  child  care  required  for  new  employment. 

o     type  of  child  care  required  for  education  or  job  training  ability 

to  pay. 
o     characteristics  of  services  required  (including  tutoring  and  other 

school  assistance  programs) 
o     information   about   existing   child   care   arrangements   family, 

neighbors,  centers,  etc. 
o     additional  needs  for  support  re:   existing  arrangements,  etc. 

The  following  steps  should  be  implemented: 

o  Human  Service  Agencies  in  the  neighborhood  should  be  invited  to  join 
DSNI  to  participate  in  the  development  of  a  proposal  to  fund  the 
position  of  a  child  care  advocate  for  the  neighborhood. 
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DSNI  should  solict  assistance  from  funding  program  providers  and  other 
resource  groups  to  conduct  marketing  research  (per  Strategy  Three). 

Simultaneously,  the  child  care  advocate  should  establish  a  central 
Neighborhood  Registry  for  providers  and  recipients  as  a  focal  point  for 
child  care  in  the  neighborhood. 

Existing  child  care  providers  should  be  contacted  to  determine  growth 
capcity  and  lead  time  requirements. 

Contact  should  be  made  with  appropriate  state  and  city  agencies 
contemplating  additional  child  care  services  in  order  to  accelerate  the 
process . 

In  order  to  meet  the  existing  need,  alternative  delivery  systems  should 
be  explored  (e.g.,  develop  a  group  of  individuals  who  can  quickly  be 
screened  and  trained  to  be  child  care  providers  for  at  least  one  child 
in  their  home). 


4.9   Strategy  Nine:   Recreation  and  Athletics 

Playgrounds,  Parks,  Leagues,  Clinics  are  notably  invisible  in  this 
neighborhood.  Soccer,  baseball,  soft  ball,  basketball  are  interests  expressed 
by  residents  as  are  other  recreational  activities  from  arts  and  crafts,  to 
discussion  groups  to  Bingo  and  card  games.  This  array  of  services  are 
reported  as  unmet  needs  for  children,  teenagers,  young  adults,  adults  and 
senior  citizens. 

The  neighborhood  is  clearly  underserved  by  the  City  of  Boston  Department  of 
Parks  and  Recreation.  The  residents'  perspective  is  that  recreation  is  a 
neighborhood  function  and  that  recreational  opportunities  should  be  readily 
available.  The  implications  are  that  there  should  be  dedicated  recreation 
personnel  assigned  to  the  neighborhood  with  responsibilities  for  program 
design,  implementation  and  administration.  In  order  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
neighborhood  controlled  responsive  recreation  programming.  The  following 
steps  should  be  taken: 

o  A  Resident  Planning  Committee  (RPC)  for  Recreation  and  Athletics  should 
be  convened  to  identify  specific  facilities ,  program  requirements  and 
priorities . 

o  DSNI  should  then  convene  a  meeting  with  the  Department  of  Parks  and 
Recreation  to  request  a  staff  person  for  the  RPC. 

o  Within  a  two-three  month  period  a  neighborhood  masterplan  for  recreation 
and  athletics  should  be  developed  and  submitted  to  Parks  and  Recreation 
for  funding. 
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4.10  Strategy  Ten;   Orchard  Park  Planning  Process 

Orchard  Park  residents  participated  in  the  planning  process  through 
representation  on  the  DSNI  Board  of  Directors,  meetings  with  DAC  personnel, 
participation  in  the  RPCs  and  general  community  meetings.  Despite  this 
participation,  the  unique  needs  of  Orchard  Park  Tenants  are  not  adequately 
addressed  in  the  plan.  There  is  a  need  for  a  constructive  planning  process  to 
assist  the  residents  in  their  efforts  to  improve  their  environment  and  which 
will  take  into  account  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  and  other  relevant 
organizations . 

Orchard  Park  Tenants  have  a  primary  stake  in  the  use  and  disposition  of  the 
Dearborn  School  and  should  have  assistance  in  defining  needs,  proposed  uses 
and  implementation  plans  in  cooperation  with  the  Public  Facilities  Department. 

Finally,  Orchard  Park  residents  do  not  believe  that  the  services  which  they 
are  receiving  from  their  Community  Center,  which  is  presumed  to  serve  their 
area,  are  adequate,  well  administered  or  well  publicized.  Day  Care  Services 
provided  by  the  center  are  reported  as  serving  few  if  any  of  the  Orchard  Park 
Tenants. 

The  following  steps  should  be  taken: 

o  DSNI  should  continue  to  provide  assistance  to  the  Orchard  Park 
Tenants  Association  in  obtaining  funding  for  an  Orchard  Park 
Planning  Process.   The  planning  agenda  might  include  such  items 


as : 


eliminating  crime  and  drug  abuse  from  the  area, 
improving  housing  conditions. 

increasing  community  control  over  service  providers., 
developing  a  design  and   feasibility  analysis   for 
utilization  and  development  of  the  Dearborn  School. 
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5.0  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 

5.1   Overview 

The  question  more  frequently  asked  by  providers  of  employment  and  training  is, 
"why  don't  residents  from  the  Dudley  Street  Initiative  Neighborhood  of  greater 
Roxbury  participate  in  our  training  pro'grams."  The  reasons,  to  some  extent, 
may  be  found  in  the  demographic  data  which  reports  a  history  of:  poor 
educational  attainment ;  low  labor  force  participation  rates ;  large  number  of 
female  heads  of  households ;  and  a  large  number  of  people  who  do  not  speak 
English. 

Residents  report  their  reasons  for  non-participation  in  the  following  ways. 

o     "Training  is  too  costly.   There  are  travel  expenses  and  child  care 
costs." 

o     "Child  care  is  a  problem." 

o     "Schedules  are   too   tough,   they  don't   take  family  life  into 
account ." 

o     "Potential  loss  of  Benefits  if  successfully  placed  (e.g.,  Housing, 
Medicaid)." 

o  "Training  is  too  far  from  home." 

o  "Training  programs  are  geared  to  low  paying  jobs." 

o  "Too  much  like  school." 

o  "Not  sure  of  myself"  (skills,  language,  etc.). 

There  is  also  an  attitudinal  problem  which  emerges,  particularly,  with 
adolescents  and  young  adults. 

Data  from  the  "Report  on  Northeastern  University's  Participation  in  the  Boston 
Private  Industry  Council  Summer  Jobs  Project,"  October  1984  sheds  some  light 
on  this.  Of  the  nineteen  new  placements  in  the  program,  11  came  from  Boston 
Technical  High  School  and  8  from  Madison  Park.  Placements  included  office 
assistant  positions,  computer  lab  assistants,  bindery  trainees,  and  medical 
lab  assistants. 

An  evaluation  of  these  placement  indicated  that: 

"Many  of  the  young  people  placed  this  summer  seemed  to  lack  job  skills 
exhibited  by  previous  students.  A  commitment  to  getting  to  work  on 
time,  being  there  every  day  Was  lacking  in  more  than  a  third  of  the 
students.  Weak  academic  skills  continued  to  be  a  major  problem  with 
fifty  percent  of  the  students.  PIC  placement  counselors  at  both  Madison 
Park  and  Boston  Technical  High  School  indicated  that  there  were  more 
jobs  available  than  qualified  students  to  fill  them,  partly  because  of 
the  increased  number  of  summer  employment  programs  for  high  school 
students." 
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Added  to  this  are  major  federal  cuts  in  funding  for  job  training  and  placement 
programs.  These  cuts,  which  precipitated  staff  and  program  reductions, 
coupled  with  higher  placement  standards,  have  severely  hindered  the  ability  of 
programs  to  reach  the  chronically  unemployed  and/or  hard  to  employ  —  those 
with  low  skill  levels.  (The  government  requires  that  75%  of  trainees  be 
placed  in  jobs  if  the  program  is  to  continue  to  receive  funding.)  This  causes 
many  employment  and  training  programs  to  bypass  individuals  who  make  up  a 
large  part  of  the  DSNI  community. 

Weak  academic  skills  and  attitudinal  problems  have  been  frequently  mentioned 
by  parents,  employment  training  and  human  services  personnel.  Community 
concerns  about  the  quality  of  educational  services  have  been  expressed  and 
acted  upon  for  years. 

As  previously  reported,  according  to  the  1980  Census,  Hispanics  had  the  lowest 
educational  attainment  with  47.8%  of  the  population  with  high  school 
diplomas.  61.5%  of  the  Black  population  and  71.7%  of  the  White  population 
have  high  school  diplomas.  The  1980  Census  also  reported  that  only  52%  of 
high  school  students  graduate.  These  facts  are  mentioned  to  emphasize  the 
impact  of  the  educational  deficiencies  of  the  schools  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
community  to  mobilize  for  revitalization.  A  detailed  examination  of  education 
was  outside  the  purview  of  this  planning  effort,  but  incidental  information 
was  obtained  about  education  during  the  course  of  this  effort.  Material  which 
may  be  useful  to  community  residents  is  included  as  Appendix  9. 

5.2   Employment  Data  &  Trends 

According  to  the  Massachusetts  1986  Job  Growth  by  Industry  as  reported  by  the 
Mass.  Div.  of  Employment  Security,  in  1986  Massachusetts  added  a  significant 
number  of  new  jobs:  • 

o     Service  added  the  most  new  jobs,  increasing  35,600,   or  4.5 
percent. 

o     Trade  showed  the  second  largest  absolute  increase,  adding  21,700 
new  jobs,  a  3.2  percent  growth  rate. 

o     Construction  grew  at  the  fastest  pace,  10.4  percent,  adding  11,400 
jobs. 

o     Finance,  Insurance  and  real  estate  was  the  second  fastest  growing 
sector,  adding  15,300  new  jobs,  an  8.1  percent  rate  of  growth. 

o     Government  grew  slightly,  1.7  percent,  adding  6,500  jobs. 

o     Transportation,   communications  and  utilities  lost  400  jobs ,  a 
slight  decline  of  0.3  percent. 

o     Manufacturing  declined  by  35,700  jobs,  or  5.5  percent. 
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The  state  is  expected  to  experience  strong  job  growth  over  the  next  ten  years , 
with  an  expected  addition  of  450,000  new  jobs.  According  to  the 
"Massachusetts  Industrial  Employment  Projected  Changes,  1984-1985"  report,  a 
15.8  percent  growth  rate  is  anticipated.  More  than  half  of  all  new  jobs  are 
projected  in  the  service  sector,  and  business  services  will  show  the  greatest 
increase,  adding  an  estimated  87,500  new  jobs  by  1995.  The  trade  and 
manufacturing  sectors  will  continue  to  maintain  significant  shares  of  the 
state's  industry,  and  smaller  industries,  such  as  construction  and  financial 
services,  are  expected  to  show  continued  strong  growth. 

Among  the  highlights  of  this  report: 

o  An  estimated  159,000  new  jobs  will  be  generated  in  professional 
and  technical  occupations  such  as  engineering,  computer  and  health 
care  jobs.  This  occupational  group  will  experience  the  largest 
and  fastest  job  growth  over  the  next  decade. 

o  Service  jobs  comprise  the  second  largest  and  fastest  growing 
employment  category,  with  health  service  occupations  expected  to 
grow  the  fastest. 

o  Overall,  middle  and  upper  level  jobs  are  expected  to  expand  more 
quickly  than  lower  level  jobs.  The  fast  growing  service  sector 
will  provide  an  abundance  of  new  jobs,  with  the  generally  high 
paying  business  service  positions  accounting  for  fully  40  percent 
of  that  sector's  job  growth. 

o  Management  jobs  are  projected  to  grow  19  percent,  generating  more 
than  51,000  new  positions,  most  notably  for  managers  in  computer 
and  data  processing  and  restaurants. 

o  Sales  occupations  will  expand  20  percent,  providing  more  than 
57,000  job  opportunities  ranging  from  travel  agents,  sales 
representatives,  and  cashiers  to  positions  selling  securities, 
insurance  and  real  estate. 

o  Clerical  jobs  will  expand  relatively  slowly,  at  the  rate  of  10 
percent.  Secretarial  jobs  and  computer  and  peripheral  equipment 
operators  will  generate  the  greatest  number  of  job  openings. 

Job  growth  in  the  Boston  area  supports  this  projection.  From  1984-1985,  there 
was  a  net  increase  of  35,700  jobs,  an  increase  of  2.2  %. 

The  importance  of  training  and  education  is  emphasized  in  the  "Massachusetts 
Job  Outlook  —  Occupational  Employment  Projected  Changes  1984-1995"  report, 
especially  as  professional  and  technical  occupations  are  expected  to  see  the 
most  growth.   As  highlighted  in  this  report: 

o  Growth  in  the  service  sector  will  be  concentrated  in  business  and 
health  services,  with  computer  and  data  processing  services 
growing  at  the  fastest  rate:   109  percent. 
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o  Manufacturing  will  continue  to  maintain  a  significant  share  of 
Massachusetts  employment,  comprising  nearly  22  percent  of  the 
total  in  1995.  Within  this  sector,  high  tech  manufacturing  should 
show  a  strong  31  percent  increase. 

o  Construction  has  rapidly  expanded  its  share  of  total  employment  in 
recent  years.  This  is  the  fastest  growing  industry;  its  28.3 
percent  projected  growth  rate  shoud  add  more  than  27,000  jobs  by 
1995. 

o  Employment  in  the  trade  sector  is  expected  to  grow  17.6  percent, 
slightly  faster  than  the  economy  overall. 

o  Demand  for  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  services  has  been 
high  and  is  expected  to  remain  so  over  the  decade,  with  a  growth 
rate  of  16.2  percent.  Most  job  growth  is  expected  in  real  estate 
and  investment  services. 

Virtually  all  of  the  22  fastest  growing  occupations  require  at  least  a  high 
school  education.  The  demand  for  an  educated,  trained  workforce  will  become 
more  acute  as  the  state  continues  its  shift  to  a  knowledge-based  economy.  In 
response  to  this  projection,  the  state  of  Massachusetts  has  indicated  its 
commitment  to  help  citizens  prepare  for  the  future  through  programs  such  as 
the  Centers  for  Excellence,  a  public  private  partnership  that  explores 
emerging  technologies,  and  the  Employment  and  Training  (ET)  Choices  Program, 
which  helps  welfare  recipients  out  of  poverty  through  jobs  with  a  future. 

Based  upon  this  information,  DAC  examined  the  employment  and  training  and 
educational  offerings  in  the  DSNI  area  to  determine  the  type  and  number  of 
programs  targeted  to  this  need. 

5.3   Number  and  Types  of  Employment  and  Training  Programs  Offered 

There  are  approximately  18  programs  geared  to  the  employment  and  training 
needs  of  the  community.  As  reported  on  the  following  page,  20  different  types 
of  training  programs  are  offered.  While  all  programs  examined  did  not  provide 
information  on  the  number  of  training  slots  open  in  each  category,  those  that 
did  show  that  574  positions  are  available.  However,  as  this  Figure  also 
reveals,  224  of  these  slots  are  not  filled.  In  addition  to  those  programs 
identified,  related  supportive  services  are  provided  through  11  agencies. 
These  services  include  child  care,  job  counseling,  career  planning,  GED,  Adult 
Basic  Education  (ABE),  English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL),  Job  Preparation  and 
Job  Placement.   Again,  195  of  the  497  slots  are  not  filled. 

Two  other  major  employment  and  training  programs  open  to  DSNI  residents, 
Action  for  Boston  Community  Development  (ABCD)  and  EDIC/Boston  Technical 
Center,  are  experiencing  a  similar  problem  in  filling  their  slots.  ABCD, 
which  offers  programs  in  counseling,  evaluation  and  testing  for  skills  and  job 
interest  to  develop  a  career  path,  has  108  slots  open;  62  remain  vacant. 
Their  Culinary  Arts  Training  Program  appears  to  suffer  the  same  fate. 
EDIC/Boston  Technical  Center,  offering  training  in  office  machine  repair, 
adult  basic  education,  welding,  machine  tool  set-up,  general  secretary  and 
medical  secretary,  has  a  total  of  211  slots  open,  with  144  not  filled. 
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Additional  job  training  and  direct  placement  programs  are  available  through 
the  Mayor's  Office  of  Jobs  and  Community  Services.   These  include: 

o  The  Boston  Job  Exchange 

o  The  Neighborhood  JobStart 

o  The  Jobs  Bank 

o  Adult  Literary  Programs 

o  Youth  Programs 

o  Community  Service 

o  Minority  Business 

An  apprentice  program  is  also  run  through  this  office  in  conjunction  with  the 
Building  Trades  Training  Director's  Association  of  Greater  Boston  and  the 
Mayor's  Job  Liaison  Committee.  Sixteen  different  apprenticeship  programs  are 
administered  through  this  office. 

5.4   Strategy  Eleven:   Employment  and  Training  Advocacy 

"Why  don't  people  participate?"  is  a  question  which  is  repeated  constantly  by 
job  developers  and  employment  training  personnel.  We  have  restated  the 
reasons  provided  by  neighborhood  residents  which  include  inadequate  support 
services  (e.g.,  day  care)  and  af f ordability  (e.g.,  low  pay).  There  are  also 
unstated  reasons  which  emerge  in  private  conversations.  A  sense  of  self- 
doubt,  self -consciousness  about  language,  discomfort  with  travel,  discomfort 
with  sharing  personal  information  with  strangers  are  among  the  factors  which 
emerge.  These  factors  inhibit  risk  taking  and  therefore  participation  in  new 
and  different  environments. 

From  a  planning  perspective  we  are  also  faced  with  aggregate  data  about  the 
employment  and  employability  of  residents  within  census  tracts  or  planning 
districts.  There  is  no  data  base  which  is  neighborhood  oriented  and  which 
profiles  the  employment  needs,  aspirations,  and  skills  of  individuals.  We 
propose  that  DSNI  engage  in  neighborhood  based  Employment /Training  Advocacy 
which  would  result  in  a  set  of  individual  profiles  compiled  as  a  neighborhood 
inventory  of  both  existing  and  emerging  employment  aspirations;  a  skill  and 
knowledge  assessment  which  identifies  learning  needs ;  and  an 
economic/social/psychological  assessment  which  identifies  financial  and  social 
support  services  required.  Upon  completion  of  an  initial  set  of  profiles, 
individual  job  fitting  would  take  place,  support  services  designed  and 
located,  and  a  training  model  identified. 

Toward  this  end,  the  following  steps  should  be  undertaken: 

o  Existing  human  service  agencies  and  employment  training 
organizations  should  be  invited  by  DSNI  to  request  funds  to  hire  a 
neighborhood  based  Employment/Training  Advocate.  This  advocate, 
based  at  DSNI,  would  be  responsible  for  organizing  residents  to 
participate  and  to  assist  one  another  through  an  each-one-teach- 
one  approach. 
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o  Expert  resources  should  be  requested  from  the  city  to  guide  the 
work  of  the  advocate  and  provide  assistance  in  designing  the 
screening  and  in  creating  and  implementing  the  data  base. 

o  Contacts  would  then  be  made  with  existing  training  and  job 
development  entities  to  meet  individual  needs. 

5.5   Strategy  Twelve:   The  Earning /Learning  Project 

Existing  job  training  efforts  are  lock  step  programs  which  require 
participants  to  complete  the  training  program  (pass  or  fail)  within  a 
prescribed  time  period.  Frequently,  basic  skills  training  and  education 
(e.g.,  reading,  computation  ESL)  are  not  integrated  with  technical  training. 
Similarly  coursework  or  training  in  self-confidence  takes  place  in  isolated 
segments  which  are  not  integrated  into  the  training  approach.  One  can  take 
the  view  that  an  integrated  curriculum  which  educates  and  trains  an  individual 
for  a  specific  job  or  category  of  employment  can  be  taught  in  any  language  and 
that  an  English  first  requirement  may  not  be  related  to  an  employment 
requirement  but  to  an  instructional  reference. 

Some  training  programs  which  operate  under  performance  based  contracts  receive 
bonuses  for  meeting  and  exceeding  performance  requirements .  Trainees  however 
are  expected  to  enjoy  the  intrinsic  rewards  of  successful  performance.  Most 
residents  who  agree  to  participate  in  training  programs  do  so  because  the  job 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  will  become  the  source  of  "cash  money."  The  training 
process  is  viewed  as  necessary  but  a  delay  in  the  gratification  process.  It 
may  be  that  a  training  program  which  provided  cash  incentives  for  successful 
performance  would  increase  participation,  completion  and  placement  rates.  The 
strategy  which  we  propose  is  designed  to  meet  resident  requirements  as  we 
understand  them.  These  requirements  include  adequate  support  services,  child 
care,  cash  payments,  hands-on  experience,  knowledge  of  specific  employment 
opportunities,  flexible  schedule  and  a  transition  period  from  dependency  to  a 
self-sufficient  status  which  protects  such  benefits  as  housing  and  Medicare. 

The  program  characteristics  include: 

o  self  paced  instructions  using  a  learning  contract 

o  modular  instructional  units 

o  bi-lingual  instruction  as  a  design  criteria 

o  expense  reimbursement  and  minimum  wage  for  participation 

o  support  services  and  child  care 

o  cash  bonuses  for  successful  and  exemplary  performance 

o  short  term  employment  opportunities 

o  individualized  instructional  plans  based  on  job  aspirations  and 
aptitude  analysis 

o     integrated  attitudinal,  basic  literacy  and  job  skill  training 
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The  program  would  allow  an  individual  to  identify  his/her  employment 
aspirations  and  to  select  a  position  which  is  due  to  come  on  line  within  a 
specific  period  of  time.  After  an  analysis  of  aptitude,  ability  and  skill 
level  an  individualized  program  of  instruction  would  be  developed.  Such  a 
program  would  help  the  trainee  to  recognize  the  learning  and  time  requirements 
to  move  from  current  circumstances  to  employment.  It  may  be  that  interim 
employment  will  become  a  part  of  the  plan.  Individual  learning  contracts  will 
be  written  with  each  trainee  and  self-paced  and  bi-lingual  instruction  will  be 
made  available.  Support  services  will  be  made  available  for  the  family  and 
child  care  arrangements  will  be  designed.  Cash  bonuses  will  be  paid  for 
successful  completion  of  contract  requirements  and/or  completion  before 
deadline.  Modular  units  of  instruction  will  allow  trainees  with  time  and 
family  contracts  to  complete  units  on  an  intermittent  basis  and  still  acquire 
necessary  skills  and  knowledge  over  time. 

In  this  model  the  trainee  may  receive  instruction  at  a  neighborhood  based 
center  with  supplemental  instruction  and  experience  in  specialized  settings, 
e.g.,  computer  lab;  labor  union  apprenticeship  program;  and  field  work. 

The  steps  which  are  necessary  to  implement  this  strategy  are: 

o  Convene  a  meeting  with  EDIC,  Mayor's  Office  of  Jobs  and  Community 
Service,  selected  Industry  and  Business  representatives,  Orchard 
Park  Tenants  Association,  local  agencies  and  training  programs  to 
discuss-  the  development  and  funding  of  this  project. 

o  Given  interest,  develop  a  specific  work  program  to  achieve  a 
program  start-up  by  January  1,  1988. 

o  Explore  the  use  of  Dearborn  School  as  a  site  for  this  and  related 
activitities. 
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6.0  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


6.1  Introduction 

The  economic  development  strategies  and  recommendations  contained  in  this 
section  are  integral  to  the  overall  DAC  approach  which  proposes 'the  need  for 
critical  mass  and  a  tandem  strategy  combining  new  development  with  the 
revitalization  of  existing  facilities. 

Each  economic  development  initiative  should  be  designed  to  achieve  greater 
accountability  to  the  neighborhood  residents.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
employment  and  training  opportunities  for  residents ,  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  services  and  goods  to  the  consumer  and  equitable  employee-employer 
relations.  Improvement  in  these  areas  will  lead  to  greater  profitability  for 
the  business  operators  and  a  healthier  business  environment  in  the 
neighborhood. 

The  section  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  Urban  Village  Retail  Center  which 
includes  an  initial  analysis  of  available  data.  Subsequent  sections 
discuss:  International  Market /Bazaar  and  Eateries;  Auto  Park;  Industrial  and 
Light  Manufacturing;  Construction  Businesses;  Assistance  to  Existing 
Neighborhood  Enterprises;  other  Community  Based  Enterprises;  Additional  Urban 
Village  Business  Opportunities;  a  detailed  description  of  business  planning, 
and  Strategy  12,  the  DSNI  Business  Development  and  Training  Unit. 

6.2  The  Orban  Village  Retail  Center 

It  is  proposed  that  a  neighborhood  retail  center  be  established  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Urban  Village.  The  proposed  center  of  40,000  square  feet  would 
include  a  tenant  mix  of  such  enterprises  as:  supermarket;  drug  store/variety; 
bank;  cleaners  and  shoe  repair;  plant/flower  shop;  food  court  with  a  variety 
of  eateries  and  some  opportunity  space.  We  estimate  that,  based  on  the 
adjusted  income  levels  for  the  DSNI  core  area,  there  is  a  potential  gross 
market  of  over  20  million  dollars.  Local  retail  centers  and  markets  usually 
capture  approximately  60%  of  these  dollars  depending  on  the  mix  of  stores, 
pricing,  marketing  practices,  appearance  and  environment. 

In  order  to  test  this  concept,  a  preliminary  analysis  was  conducted  using  1986 
neighborhood  shopping  center  data  compiled  by  the  Urban  Land  Institute.  The 
following  analysis  is  for  illustrative  purposes  only.  The  detailed 
feasibility  studies  and  business  planning  activities  which  occur  during  the 
implementation  phase  will  provide  the  data  necessary  to  determine  the  best  mix 
and  configuration  of  stores.  For  example,  the  current  trend  in  retailing 
combines  cleaners  and  shoe  repair  establishments  in  which  all  work  is  done  off 
premises.  Supermarkets  have  entered  the  variety  store,  drug  store  and 
pharmacy  business  in  a  significant  way.  Further,  research  may  suggest 
integrating  these  businesses  in  a  single  facility.  On  the  other  hand,  data 
about  consumer  preference  and  shopping  patterns  may  suggest  separate  physical 
facilities.  The  following  table  is  based  on  data  from  total  U.S.  Neighborhood 
shopping  centers  and  is  not  adjusted  for  geographic  region,  demographics  or 
specialty  products. 
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/ 

Type  of  Store 

Median 
Square  Feet 

Supermarket 

23,500 

Drug  Store 

6000 

Bank 

2700 

Cleaners 

1500 

Plant /Flower  Shop 

1240 

Fast  Food 

1931 

Unisex  Hair  Stylist 

1331 

Annual  Median 
Sales  per  Sq.  Ft. 

278.74 

143.61 

N/A 

86._7_! 

95.83_ 
147.90 

85.16 


Total  Median  Annual 
Sales  Volume 

$6,550,390 
861,660 
N/A 
130,065 
118,829 
285,595 
113,348 


TOTAL   38,202 


$8,059,887 


A  review  of  these  gross  figures  indicate  that  such  a  mix  could  be  supported  by 
the  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood. 

A  further  analysis  was  conducted  of  supermarket  experience  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  The  DSNI  consumer  survey  indicated  that  many  residents  shopped 
at  Stop  and  Shop,  Star  and  Foodland.  The  following  estimates  have  been 
prepared  based  on  1985-86  information. 


Store 


Stop  &  Shop 

Star 

Foodland 


No.  of  Sq.  Ft    Annual  Sales  per  Sq.  Ft.   Total  Annual  Sales 


14,300 
21,400 
20,700 


563.68 
777.00 
326.56 


8,060,000 

16,640,000 

6,760,000 


When  the  ULI  Median  Rate  of  Sales  Volume  per  square  feet  of  278.74  is  adjusted 
for  geographic  location  in  the  Northeast,  the  adjusted  volume  is  $364.87.  The 
annual  sales  per  square  foot  reported  above  for  Star  and  Stop  and  Shop  are 
significantly  above  the  adjusted  Northeast  volume. 

These  figures  continue  to  reaffirm  the  view  that  a  supermarket  with  fresh 
produce  and  meat,  with  a  mix  of  products  designed  to  meet  the  unique  cultural 
diversity  of  the  area  appears  to  have  success  potential. 

The  follow-on  activity  for  this  and  each  of  the  proposed  enterprises  will  be 
detailed  feasibility  and  market  studies  and  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
business  plan. 
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6.3   International  Market/Bazaar  and  Eateries 

Fanuel  Hall  is  reported  to  be  one  of  the  nations  most  successful  festival 
centers  with  a  turnover  rate  of  only  5%  and  annual  sales  which  exceed  national 
square  foot  averages.  Boston  is  a  tourist  destination  for  historical  and 
geographic  attractions.  The  success  of  Fanuel  Hall  is  a  tribute  to 
imaginative  planning  and  marketing.  There  are  currently  limited  tourism 
attractions  in  the  Boston  Metropolitan  area  which  utilize  the  unique  cultural 
and  ethnic  mix  of  the  city  and  none  in  the  DSNI  area.  The  unique  neighborhood 
cultural  mix  may  lend  itself  to  a  festive  marketplace  which  would  attract  non- 
neighborhood  residents  to  the  area. 

We  propose  that  a  feasibility  analysis  be  conducted  to  determine  whether  an 
International  Market/Bazaar  and  Eateries  located  in  the  Dudley  Street 
Neighborhood  represents  a  business  opportunity  for  both  tourism  and  an 
expanded  out-of -neighborhood  clientele. 


6.4  Auto  Park 

We  noted  earlier  in  this  report  that  auto  related  businesses  account  for  42.2% 
of  the  total  retail  square  footage  in  the  neighborhood.  Given  the  propensity 
for  this  automotive  related  work,  an  apparent  existing  market  and  easy  access 
to  a  variety  of  downtown  locations,  It  is  proposed  that  the  feasibility  of  an 
Auto  Park  be  examined.  Such  an  enterprise  could  contain  a  series  of  small 
specialty  businesses  such  as  car  shampoo,  custom  body  work,  repairs,  seat 
covers,  security  devices,  van  conversions,  radios  and  cassette  sales, 
installation  and  repairs,  etc.  Valet  pick-up  and  transportation  to  and  from 
downtown  locations  would  provide  incentives  for  a  wide  range  of  consumers  who 
would  not  ordinarily  consider  DSNI  as  geographically  convenient. 

Detailed  planning  for  site,  security,  quality  control  would  be  examined  during 
the  initial  feasibility  study. 

6.5  Industrial  and  Light  Manufacturing  Enterprises 

Current  owners  of  industrial  and  light  manufacturing  enterprises  in  the 
neighborhood  should  be  involved  in  a  process  similar  to  the  one  described  for 
the  owners  of  retail  establishments.  In  addition  to  assisting  such 
enterprises  to  identify  their  needs  in  the  context  of  the  overall  development 
plan,  efforts  should  be  made  to  link  expanded  business  opportunities  and 
access  to  capital  to  a  job  development  and  training  strategy. 

New  light  industry  development  opportunities  are  somewhat  limited  based  on 
land  availability  (see  following  table).  It  is  our  recommendation  that  new 
light  industry  planning  take  place  in  the  context  of  the  EDIC  Newmarket 
process.  DSNI  should  engage  in  specific  consultation  with  EDIC  with  regard  to 
the  employment  opportunities  which  will  be  created.  Job  development  planning, 
including  the  match  of  proposed  jobs  to  the  available  skills  in  the 
neighborhood,  should  become  an  integral  function  of  such  planning  and 
potential  New  Market  tenants  should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  employment 
generation  as  a  primary  criterion. 
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LAND  AVAILABILITY 
INDUSTRIAL  &  LIGHT  MANUFACTURING  ZONING 

The   area  contains  an  approximate  total  of   4,535,000  sq.   ft.  zoned  for 
industrial  and  light  manufacturing  uses . 

Zoning  designations:   M  =  light  manufacturing;  I  general  manufacturing. 


( 

}uad 

2 

M-2 

Sq.  Ft. 

840,000 

EDIC 

Non-EDIC 

Quad 

240,000 

600,000 

1-2 

1,220,000 

1,220,000 

— 

Quad 

3 
1-2 

580,000 

580,000 

1 

Quad 

5 
M-2 

510,000 

510,000 

1-2 

160,000 

— 

160,000 

Quad 

6 
M-l 

60,000 

60,000 

M-2 

165,000 

— 

165,000 

1-2 

1,000,000* 

100,000 

900,000 

*Includes  Eustis  Playground,  zoned  1-2  at  360,000  sq.  ft. 


As  implementation  activities  are  initiated  and  preliminary  siting  of 
development  components  are  determined  every  effort  should  be  made  to  identify 
sites  for  light  industrial  use. 

There  should  be  immediate  and  on-going  consultation  with  EDIC  to  determine 
square  foot,  location  requirements  and  types  of  enterprises  which  have 
expressed  an  interest  in  locating  or  relocating  in  this  neighborhood. 
Obviously  the  siting  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  surrounding  area  and  lend 
itself  to  appropriate  mixed  use  (e.g.,  non-appropriate  uses  such  as  the 
existing  waste  transfer  stations  should  be  relocated). 

6.6   Construction  Businesses 


As  the  new  construction  and  rehabilitation  programs  are  designed,  efforts 
should  be  undertaken  to  design  and  implement  one  or  more  construction  trade 
companies  which  are  positioned  for  initial  sub-contract  opportunities  and 
self-help  construction  in  the  area.  Such  small  enterprises  can  be  supported 
through  relationships  with  appropriate  trade  unions,  business  assistance 
programs,  or  a  neighborhood  based  Business  Assistance  Center.  These  specialty 
companies  could  include  framing  carpentry;  site  preparation;  construction  site 
security;  and  common  labor  pools  for  brickwork,  carpentry,  electrical  work, 
etc. 
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Several  DSNI  members  have  expressed  an  interest  in  the  self-help  aspect  of  the 
construction  trades.  It  is  proposed  that  the  DSNI  Board  formalize  this  aspect 
of  this  activity  by  inviting  interested  residents  to  convene  a  Task  Force  to 
design  this  initial  activity,  and  to  determine  the  resources  to  make  it  work 
effectively. 

6.7  Assistance  to  Existing  Neighborhood  Enterprises 

The  revitalization  process  as  proposed  can  have  a  profound  effect  on  existing 
neighborhood  businesses.  Local  business  owners  will  require  a  thorough 
briefing  about  the  plan  so  that  they  can  consider  the  options  available  to 
them.  Potential  relocation  to  the  Village  Center,  modernization,  expansion, 
relocation  to  a  more  desirable  location  or  maintainng  the  existing  facility 
are  among  the  choices  to  be  made. 

In  addition,  the  impact  of  the  redevelopment  process  on  traffic  patterns, 
access  to  trade,  product  lines,  sales  strategies  will  also  be  considered  by 
the  existing  storekeepers. 

It  is  proposed  that  DSNI  convene  a  special  meeting  of  area  business  people  for 
a  thorough  briefing  and  establish  a  technical  assistance  capacity  to  assist 
the  businesses  with  their  planning.  Such  assistance  should  also  include 
access  to  capital.  Such  a  function  could  be  a  part  of  the  proposed  Business 
Development  and  Training  Unit  which  is  discussed  at  the  end  of  this  section. 
In  addition,  DSNI  should  explore  the  establishment  of  a  merchants'  association 
with  area  business  people  to  determine  the  utility  of  such  an  organization  and 
to  determine  whether  there  is  a  common  agenda  which  could  be  supported  by  all 
local  merchants . 

6.8  Other  Community  Based  Enterprises 

Existing  public  and  private  human  service  agencies,  local  professionals  and 
businesses  buy  a  variety  of  goods  and  services  from  firms  which  are  not 
locally  owned  and  which  do  not  employ  local  residents.  Among  the  goods  and 
services  which  fall  into  this  category  are:  Office  supplies,  equipment  and 
furniture;  maintenance  supplies  and  equipment;  duplicating  and  printing 
services;  messenger  services;  cleaning  and  maintenance  services;  security 
services;  transportation  services  and  food  services. 

The  concept  of  establishing  such  community  owned  enterprises  was  explored  in 
two  ways.  The  Human  Services  survey  queried  the  agencies  serving  the  area  and 
discussions  were  held  with  City  Officials,  foundation  personnel  and  private 
business  owners.  There  is  a  receptive  environment  to  the  idea  of  capturing  a 
portion  of  existing  expenditures  of  local  and  city  wide  human  service 
agencies,  city  and  state  agencies  and  private  business  enterprises.  Sixteen 
agencies  responded  to  the  Human  Services  Survey.  Seventy-five  percent  of  them 
reported  a  willingness  to  purchase  Janitorial  Supplies  and  Office  Supplies 
while  fifty  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  an  interest  in  doing  business 
with  a  copying/duplicating  firm,  transportation  and  food  service  businesses. 

The  next  step  required  in  this  area  is  to  explore  the  interests  of  additional 
public  and  private  agencies  to  determine  the  business  with  the  most  potential, 
and  to  develop  business  plans.   At  the  same  time,  neighborhood  residents  with 
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entrepreneurial  interests  should  be  identified  and  a  training/technical 
assistance  capacity  put  in  place  so  that  the  manpower  will  be  in  place  to 
participate  in  the  feasibility  analysis  and  business  planning  aspect  as  a  part 
of  their  training  experience. 

6.9  Additional  Urban  Village  Business  Opportunities 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Urban  Village  concept  will  result  in  the 
development  of  a  Village/Neighborhood  Association.  This  association  will  be 
the  residents'  mechanism  for  governing  the  area  and  for  the  provision  of 
community  services  such  as  maintenance,  landscaping,  security  and 
recreation.  Each  of  these  services  represent  an  additional  business 
opportunity  to  be  explored. 

6. 10  Business  Planning 

This  section  has  been  prepared  in  response  to  questions  by  residents  and  DSNI 
Board  members  about  the  steps  necessary  to  design  successful  businesses.  The 
purpose  of  this  section  is  to  describe  the  detailed  analysis  and  planning 
which  is  essential  to  both  new  business  development  and  the  expansion  of 
existing  businesses.  Better  business  planning  helps  to  prevent  small  business 
failures  associated  with  inadequate  capitalization  and  poor  management. 

A  well  done  business  plan  helps  to  convince  the  entrepreneur  that  the  proposed 
enterprise  is  a  sound  investment  for  his/her  own  time  and  money.  It  also  is 
prepared  to  convince  others  that  the  proposed  business  is  worth  investing  in 
or  is  a  risk-worthy  candidate  for  a  loan. 

The  following  material  describes  the  contents  of  a  comprehensive  business 
plan. 

Each  complete  plan  should  be  preceded  by  a  Summary  Business  Plan. 

The  Business  Plan  Summary  should  be  a  brief  and  accurate  presentation  of  the 
highlights  of  the  project  and  its  opportunities  and  should  include  the 
following: 

The  Project  -  Indicate  when  the  company  was  founded,  what  is  special  or 
unique  about  it  and  what  it  intends  to  accomplish  in  this  project  for 
which  funds  are  being  requested.  Also  indicate  what  in  the  background 
of  the  management  team  makes  its  members  particularly  qualified  (e.g., 
unique  know-how)  to  pursue  the  business  opportunity. 

Market  Opportunity  -  Identify  and  briefly  explain  the  market 
opportunity.  This  explanation  should  include  information  on  the  size 
and  growth  rate  of  the  market  for  the  business  product  or  service,  and  a 
statement  indicating  the  percentage  of  that  market  that  will  be 
captured.  A  brief  statement  about  industrywide  trends  is  also  useful 
and  any  indication  of  plans  for  the  expansion  of  the  initial  product 
line  should  be  included. 
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Financial  Data  -  State  sales  and  profit  goals  for  the  three  years. 
The  complete  business  plan  format  should  include  the  following. 

1.  The  Business  and  its  industry:  This  section  should  describe  the 
nature  and  history  of  the  business  and  provide  some  background  on 
its  industry. 

a.  The  Business:   (legal  entity,  general  business  category); 

b.  Description  and  Discussion  of  Industry:  (Current  status  and 
prospects  for  the  industry); 

2.  Products  and  Services:   This  section  deals  with  the  following: 

a.  Description:  Describe  in  detail  the  products  or  services  to 
be  sold. 

b.  Proprietary  Position:  Describe  proprietary  features  if  any 
of  product  (patents,  trade  secrets). 

c.  Potential:  Features  of  the  product  or  service  that  may  give 
it  an  advantage  over  the  competition. 

3.  Market  Research  and  Evaluation:  (The  purpose  of  this  section  is 
to  present  sufficient  information  to  show  that  the  product  or 
service  has  a  substantial  market  and  can  achieve  sales  in  the  fact 
of  competition.) 

a.  Customers:  Who  are  the  actual  and  potential  purchasers  for 
the  product  or  service  by  market  segment? 

b.  Market  Size  and  Trends:  What  is  the  size  of  the  current 
total  market  for  the  product  or  service  offered? 

c.  Competition:  An  assessment  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  competitive  products  and  services. 

d.  Estimated  Market  Share  and  Sales:  What  it  is  about  your 
product  or  services  that  will  make  it  saleable  in  the  face 
of  current  and  potential  competition. 

4.  Marketing  Plan:  The  marketing  plan  should  detail  the  product 
pricing,  distribution,  and  promotion  strategies  that  will  be  used 
to  achieve  the  estimated  market  share  and  sales  projections.  The 
marketing  plan  must  describe  what  is  to  be  done,  how  it  will  be 
done  and  who  will  do  it.  The  plan  should  address  the  following 
topics:  Overall  Marketing  Strategy;  Packaging;  Service  and 
Warranty;  Pricing;  Distribution  and  Promotion. 
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5.  Design  and  Development  Plans:  If  the  product  process  or  service 
of  the  proposed  venture  requires  any  design  and  development  before 
it  is  ready  to  be  placed  on  the  market,  the  nature  and  extent  and 
cost  of  this  work  should  be  fully  discussed.  The  section  should 
cover  items  such  as  Development  Status  and  Tasks,  Difficulties  and 
Risks ,  Product  Improvement  and  New  Products ,  and  Costs . 

6.  Manufacturing  and  Operations  Plan:  A  manufacturing  and  operations 
plan  should  describe  the  kind  of  facilities,  plant  location, 
space,  capital  equipment  and  labor  force  (part  and/or  full  time 
and  wage  structure)  that  are  required  to  provide  the  company's 
product  or  service. 

7.  Management  Team:  (The  management  team  is  the  key  in  starting  and 
operating  a  successful  business.  The  management  team  should  be 
committed  with  a  proper  balance  of  technical,  managerial  and 
business  skills  and  experience  in  doing  what  is  proposed.)  This 
section  must  include  a  description  of:  The  key  management 
personnel  and  their  primary  duties;  compensation  and/or  ownership; 
the  organizational  structure,  Board  of  Directors;  management 
assistance  and  training  needs  ;  and  supporting  professional 
services . 

8.  Overall  Schedule:  A  schedule  that  shows  the  timing  and 
interrelationships  of  the  major  events  necessary  to  launch  the 
venture  and  realize  its  objectives.  Prepare,  as  part  of  this 
section,  a  month-by-raonth  schedule  that  shows  the  timing  of  such 
activities  as  product  development,  market  planning,  sales 
programs,  production  and  operations.  Sufficient  detail  should  be 
included  to  show  the  timing  of  the  primary  tasks  required  to 
accomplish  an  activity. 

9.  Critical  Risks  and  Assumptions:  The  development  of  a  business  has 
risks  and  problems  and  the  Business  Plan  should  contain  some 
explicit  assumptions  about  them.  Accordingly,  identify  and 
discuss  the  critical  assumptions  in  the  Business  Plan  and  the 
major  problems  that  will  have  to  be  solved  to  develop  the 
venture.  This  should  include  a  description  of  the  risks  and 
critical  assumptions  relating  to  the  industry,  the  venture,  its 
personnel,  the  product's  market  appeal,  and  the  timing  and 
financing  of  the  venture. 

10.  The  Financial  Plan:  The  Financial  Plan  is  basic  to  the 
development  of  a  Business  Plan.  Its  purpose  is  to  Indicate  the 
project's  potential  and  the  timetable  for  financial  self- 
sufficiency.  In  developing  the  Financial  Plan,  the  following 
exhibits  must  be  prepared  for  each  of  the  next  three  years: 

o  Profit  and  Loss  Forecasts  -  Quarterly  for  each  year, 

o  Cash  Flow  Projections  -  Quarterly  for  each  year, 

o  Pro  Forma  Balance  Sheets  -  Quarterly  for  each  year, 

o  Initial  Sources  of  Capital  Funds, 

o  Any  Future  Capital  Requirements  and  Sources. 
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6. 11  Strategy  Thirteen:    A  Neighborhood  Based  Business  Development  and 
Training  Unit 

We  recommend  that  DSNI  consider  the  establishment  of  a  community  based  and 
controlled  Business  Development  and  Training  Unit.  Such  a  unit  would  be  a 
focal  point  for  all  business  development  activities.  It  would  be  neighborhood 
based  and  would  be  the  "community  control"  center  for  all  business  development 
activities.  It  would  relate  to  all  city  and  state  agencies  and  would  work 
cooperatively  with  existing  capabilities  (such  as  business  schools  and  other 
educational  institutions,  the  Small  Business  Administration,  Minority  Business 
Development  Centers  and  similar  government  offices).  The  center  would  provide 
entrepreneurial  training  and  support  for  local  residents  interested  in 
starting  or  expanding  their  businesses.  Other  training  functions  would  be 
designed  to  prepare  residents  for  employment  in  community  based  business  as 
well  as  for  selected  positions  in  the  larger  area. 

Services  could  include  centralized  business  support  services  as  well  as 
technical  managerial  and  financial  technical  assistance.  An  important 
function  of  the  center  would  be  to  provide  access  to  capital  for  existing  and 
developing  businesses. 

The  Center  should  be  designed  on  a  business  like  basis  and  should  be  eligible 
to  receive  fees  for  services  from  local  job  training  and  business  development 
agencies,  as  well  as  receiving  fees  for  services  from  the  businesses 
themselves.  Students  from  area  undergraduate  and  graduate  business  programs 
could  be  recruited  to  assist  in  market  studies,  business  design  and  business 
planning. 

This  unit  may  well  include  opportunity  space  for  small  individual  enterprises 
(e.g.,  local  craftsmen)  with  support  services  similar  to  an  incubator.  The 
unit  will  also  house  local  training  initiatives  as  described  in  the  Employment 
Training  Section  if  required. 

This  proposed  unit  would  also  be  the  source  for  supporting  retail  business 
revitalization. 

The  following  activities  should  be  undertaken. 

o     Prepare  proposal  to  fund  initial  design  and  feasibility  analysis. 

o  Meet  with  existing  businesses  to  determine  their  interest  and 
support. 

o  Meet  with  schools  of  business  to  determine  the  availability  of 
students  (and  faculty)  for  marketing,  feasibility  analyses  and 
other  business  development  functions. 

o  Develop  a  business  plan  for  the  unit,  including  organization, 
marketing,  finances,  capitalization,  etc. 

o  Design  the  structure  of  the  proposed  unit  with  emphasis  on 
maintaining  neighborhood  control  of  its  operations. 
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7. 0  CONCLUSIONS 


The  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  Initiative  (DSNI)  is  now  ready  to  launch  a 
major  revitalization  effort.  This  effort  will  require  extensive  collaboration 
between  residents,  area  human  service  agencies,  development  organizations,  and 
City  and  State  entities.  Financial  and  Technical  support  will  be  required 
from:  city,  state  and  federal  sources ;  local  and  national  philanthropic 
organizations  and  local  private  sector  sources.  DSNI  also  has  the  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  a  neighborhood  initiated  and  directed 
process  which  successfully  combines  organization,  planning  and  implementation. 

The  revitalization  agenda  deals  with  an  integrated  series  of  strategies 
for  housing,  human  services  and  economic  development. 

Each  of  the  strategies  is  designed  to  support  and  strengthen  the 
community  participation  and  control  necessary  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  the  area  as  defined  by  its  residents. 

The  organizational  capacity  of  DSNI  will  have  to  be  expanded  so  that  the 
conduct  of  this  complex  development  agenda  is  appropriately  managed  and 
financed.  Capacity  building  support  for  local  businesses,  human  service  and 
development  organizations  will  require  adequate  pre-planning  and  technical 
support  so  that  local  interests  are  protected  throughout  the  development 
process. 

There  are  several  tasks  which  should  be  addressed  by  DSNI  immediately. 
These  tasks  include: 

o     priority  setting  for  strategies 

o     finalizing  a  detailed  land  acquisition  plan 

o     designing  and  implementing  an  anti-speculation  program 

o     preparing  an  action  plan  for  each  strategy  with  emphasis  on 
resource  development 

o     increasing  the  DSNI  capacity  to  manage  the  development  program 

The  process  of  producing  this  strategy  has  generated  a  substantial  level 
of  participation  and  support  within  the  Dudley  Neighborhood.  The  weight  of 
this  support  must  be  carried  forward  by  DSNI  because  momentum  is  a  cornerstone 
for  successful  revitalization  efforts. 
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APPENDIX  1 

DUDLEY  STREET  NEIGHBORHOOD  INITIATIVE 

BOARD/ STAFF  ORIENTATION  WORKSHOP 

FEBRUARY  7,  1987 

**  WORKSHOP  SUMMARY  ** 


I.     INTRODUCTION 

DAC  International,  Inc.  (DAC)  has  contracted  with  the  Dudley 
Street  Neighborhood  Initiative  —  a  coalition  o-f  resident,  agen- 
cy, and  business  interests  within  the  Dudley  Street  area  of 
Roxbury  —  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  and  strategy  -For  the 
redevelopment  o-f  the  Dudley  Street  area.  On  February  7,  1987, 
DAC  conducted  an  orientation  workshop  -for  the  Initiative's  Board 
o-f  Directors.  This  workshop  represented  the  -first  o-f  several 
joint  planning  and  review  sessions  scheduled  between  DAC  project 
sta-f-f  and  the  DSNI  Board  over  the  course  o-f  the  redevelopment 
planning  effort.  As  the  -first  -formal  meeting  between  the  "plan- 
ning consultants"  and  the  governance  o-f  the  contracting  agency, 
DAC  regarded  this  inaugural  workshop  as  central  to  its  overall 
strategy  -for  the  conduct  o-f  this  engagement. 

DAC  identi-fied  the  -following  objectives  -for  the  orientation 
workshop : 

O  To  provide  an  overview  o-f  the  redevelopment  planning 
process  and  to  clarify  and  agree  on  the  anticipated 
roles  o-f  project  sta-f-f,  Initiative  staff,  and  the  DSNI 
Board . 

C>  To  give  members  of  the  Board  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  post-redevelopment  vision  of  the  Dudley  Street 
area  in  terms  of  housing,  economic  development,  and 
social  services. 

O  To  identify  the  Board's  perception  of  redevelopment 
"opportunities"  and  "constraints"  as  currently  existing 
with'in  the  Dudley  Street  area. 

The  design  originally  planned  for  this  workshop  is  presented 

on  the   following  page.    A   discussion  of  the  workshop  design  as 

eventually  modified  to  accommodate  time  constraints   is  presented 
later  in  this  summary. 

The  balance  of  this  report  is  divided  into  four  areas: 
Section  II  presents  a  summary  of  workshop  activities  and  work 
products;  Section  III  summarizes  workshop  outcomes;  and  Section 
IV  presents  DAC's  recommendations  for  follow-up  actions. 


WORKSHOP  DESIGN 


10:00  -  10:05   Welcome  and  Introduction  of  DAC     Peter  Medoff 

10:05  -  10:10   DAC  Staff  and  DSNI  Board  Intro-     John  Houston 
duct i  ons 

10:10  -  10:40   Board  Member  Expectations:  Small    John  Houston 
Group  Training  Exercise 

10:40  -  11:00   Project  Overview  David  Nesbitt 

11:00  -  12:00   Participants  are    divided  into 

three  subgroups  to  complete  the 
following  tasks: 

(1)  Identify  the  things  that  are 
unique  about  the  Dudley  St. 
Area. 

(2)  Identify  the  common  vision  of 
the  area     in  terms  of: 

O  Housing 

{>  Economic  Development 

O  Social  Services 

12:00  -  12:30   Sub-group  Reports 

12:30  -   1:15  —  LUNCH  — 

1:15  -   2:30   Participants  are    divided  into 

three  subgroups  to  complete  the 
following  tasks: 

(1)  Identify  the  group's  percept- 
ion of  the  development  oppor- 
tunities that  exist  in  the 
area. 

(2)  Identify  the  constraints  to  de- 
vel opment . 

(3)  Consolidate  all  sub-group  find- 
i  ngs  to  one  1 i  st . 

2:30  -  3:30    The  Governing  Board's  Role  in  the  De- 
velopment Process:   Open  Discussion. 

3:30  -  4:00    Summary  and  Close 


II.   WORKSHOP  ACTIVITIES 

A.  Participants 

Thirteen  Board  members  representing  the  resident,  busi- 
ness, and  service  agency  interests  of  the  Dudley  Street  area. 
attended  the  workshop  together  with  three  Initiative  staff.  DAC 
was  represented  by  Steve  Plumer,  Project  Director;  David  Nesbitt, 
Technical  Director;  and  John  Houston,  Senior  Development  Special- 
ist.  John  Houston  served  as  Principal  Trainer. 

B.  Participant  "Expectations" 

DSNI  board  members  and  staff  were  asked  to  identify 
their  "expectations"  for  the  workshop  —  that  is,  those  things 
they  would  like  to  see  completed  or  accomplished  by  the  time  the 
workshop  was  concluded.  Participant  expectations  are  presented 
in  full  on  the  next  page  and  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

O  The  desire  to  have  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
redevelopment  planning  process  especially  regard- 
ing the  role  the  DSNI  Board  will  be  expected  to 
play  in  DAC's  overall  strategy. 

i >  The  desire  to  build  a  level  of  consensus  among  the 
various  actors  on  the  Board  —  particularly  resi- 
dent and  agency  representatives. 

O  Strategies  for  involving  the  larger  public  in  the 
redevelopment  process. 

D.    Vision  of  the  Community 

Participants  were  divided  into  three  subgroups  and 
asked  first,  to  identify  the  "unique"  features  of  the  Dudley- 
Street  neighborhood  and  second,  to  identify  their  "vision"  of  the 
neighborhood  in  terms  of  housing,  economic  development,  and  so- 
cial services  delivery.  The  three  group  reports  are  combined  and 
summarized  below  and  presented  in  their  entirety  in  the  Appendix 
to  this  summary. 


UNIQUENESS 

O    Location:     The  Dudley   Street  neighborhood  is  close  to 
Boston's  downtown. 

i >    Stability:   The  Dudley   Street  neighborhood   is  stable, 
family  centered,  and  cohesive. 

O    Mul t i -Ethni c :     The   Dudley  Street  neighborhood  repre- 
sents a  diversity  of  ethnic  groups  and  cultures. 


O  Ldh^  Av^i 1 abl I i tyi  Considerable  vacant  land  exists 
within  the  Dudley  Street  neighborhood  that  represents 
development  potential. 


VISION 

O  Housing:  Mixed  income;  a  mix  o-F  owners  and  renters; 
housing  development  without  displacement;  availability 
of  units  -for  larger  -Families;  backyards  and  trees. 

O  Economic  Development:  Retail  stores  and  pharmacies; 
light  industry  with  neighborhood  employment;  eating  and 
drinking  "establishments";  banks/savings  and  loans; 
business  ownership  by  neighborhood  residents. 

O  Social  Services:  Recreation  -facilities;  youth  and 
elderly  services;  community  center;  substance  abuse 
centers  targeted  to  youth;  linkage  between  social  ser- 
vices and  day  care. 

E.    Helping  and  Hindering  Factors  to  Development 

Participants  were  divided  into  work  groups  and  asked  to 
identi-Fy  those  -Factors  they  felt  would  contribute  to  making  their 
vision  of  the  neighborhood  a  reality,  and  those  factors  they  felt 
would  hinder  redevelopment.  A  summary  of  the  results  of  this 
task  is  presented  below.  The  individual  group  reports  can  be 
found  in  the  Appendix. 


HELP ING_QR_CQNTRI BUT ING_FACTORS 

O  Availability  of  vacant  land. 

O  Availability  of  investment  and  grant  money. 

O  The  [eventual]  existence  of  a  redevelopment  plan. 

O  The  existence  of  DSNI. 

O  Support  by  the  media. 

{>  Political  support. 


HINDERING_FACIQRS/CgNSIRAINTS 

O    Neighborhood   resident's   past   experience  with  lots  of 
talk  and  little  or  no  action. 

O    Conflict  between  agencies   providing   services   and  the 
consumers  of  those  service. 

O    The  community's   poor  image   o-f  itself,   lack  of  trust, 
and  sense  of  power 1 essness. 

{}    Conflict  between  homeowners  and  renters. 

O    Political  infighting. 

{>    Interference  from  actors  outside   of  the   community  in- 
cluding land  speculators  and  private  developers. 


III.  SUMMARY 


The  Board  considered  the  neighborhood's  location,  sta- 
bility, diverse  ethnicity,  and  land  availability  to  be 
its  most  unique  features. 

The  Board's  redevelopment  vision  for  housing  included 
mixed  income  and  owner/renter  occupancy  that  would  not 
create  displacement  for  current  residents;  the  avail- 
ability of  units  for  larger  families;  and  the  inclusion 
of  open  space. 

The  Board's  vision  for  developing  the  neighborhood  in 
economic  terms  included  the  attraction  of  light  indus- 
try; more  retail  shops  and  stores;  neighborhood  owner- 
ship of  businesses;  and  neighborhood  employment  oppor- 
tuni  ti  es. 

The  Board's  vision  for  neighborhood  social  services 
included  recreation  facilities;  activities  for  the 
elderly  and  young;  substance  abuse  centers  directed  to 
youth;  and  better  social  services  linkages. 

The  primary  contributing  factors  to  redevelopment  were 
seen  as  the  abundance  of  vacant  land;  the  availability 
of  investment  dollars;  a  plan  for  redevelopment;  and 
the  existence  of  DSNI  itself. 

The  primary  hindrances  to  redevelopment  were  seen  as 
the  history  of  similar  efforts;  conflict  between  vari- 
ous community  interests;  political  infighting  and  out- 
side interests;  and  the  neighborhood's  poor  image  of 
itself. 


IV.   FOLLOW-UP  ACTIONS 

DAC  recommends  that  the  -following  actions  take  place: 

(1)  That  DSNI,  with  DAC 5  support  and  assistance  as  requi- 
red, undertake  to  de-fine  their  long  term  mission  as  an 
organi  zat i  on . 

(2)  That  DAC  provide  the  Board  with  the  detailed  work  plan 
o-f  the  various  steps  and  actions  that  will  be  under- 
taken in  preparing  the  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  Rede- 
velopment Plan. 

(3)  That,  once  (1)  and  (2)  are  accomplished,  DSNI  and  DAC 
jointly  define  the  role  o-f  board,  sta-f-f,  and  consul- 
tants in  the  development  process.  This  -follow-up 
action  can  be  accomplished  simultaneously  with  recom- 
mendation #2. 

(4)  That  the  Board  be  provided  training  in  how  it  might 
best  organize  and  structure  itself  in  light  of  its  long 
term  mission  as  an  organization. 


APPENDIX  "A":  WORKSHOP  EXPECTATIONS 


{>    Have  a  comprehensive  picture  o-f  where  "its"  going, 
O    Role  o-f  the  Board  in  "pulling  it  o-f-f". 

{}    Clearer  vision  o-f  the  process. 

{>    How  to  make  the  community  more  aware  and  "buy  in", 

(>    How  does  John  Q.  Public  "buy  in"? 

O    Equity  and  interest. 

Roles:  residents,  Board,  and  consultants. 

What  happens  i -f  the  plan  is  not  effective? 

Sense  o-f  learning  about  each  other. 

Consensus  building  [priorities  and  goals]. 


O 


APPENDIX  "B":  GROUP  I  REPORT 
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I i    UNIQUENESS 

O  Ethnicity 

O  Location 

{>  Vacant  Land 

O  Community  of  -families 

{>  Home  ownership 

O  Institutional  Services 

O  Planning  mechanism 

II.  VISION 

O  Housing:  mixed  income;  large  unit  availability;  land- 
marks preserved  and  income  producing;  prevent  condo 
conversion  and  displacement. 

O  Economic  Development:  retail;  clothing;  recreation; 
cultural;  employment;  light  industry  and  residential 
inter-face;  business  ownership;  training  and  placement. 

O  Social  Services:  crime  prevention;  recreation;  youth 
and  elderly  services;  financial  support  for  higher 
education;  linkage  social  services  and  day  cars. 

III.  CONTRIBUTING  FACTORS 

O  City-owned  land 

O  A  plan 

O  DSNI 

O  Dollars  available 

O  Media 

{}  Improving  employment 

IV.  HINDERING  FACTORS 

O  Community's  perception  of  itself 

O  Social  Service  agency  resistance 

O  Lack  of  money 

O  Tax  Code 

C>  Speculation 

{>  Crime 


1  1 


APPENDIX  "C":  GROUP  II  REPORT 
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I.  UNIQUENESS 

O  Area,    is  stable;  low  turnover 

{}  Location 

O  Vacant  Land 

{}  Diverse  ethnicity 

II.  VISION 

O    Housing:  home  ownership;  upward  mobility 

C>    Economic   Development:   jobs;   light   industry;   credit 
union;  savings  and  loan 

{>    Social  Services:  substance  abuse  clinics 

III.  CONTRIBUTING  FACTORS 

•C  }  Awareness/ i  nvol  vement 

C>  City-owned  lots 

O  People 

O  Activist  support 

{}  Home  ownership 

IV.  HINDERING  FACTORS 

O  Lack  o-f  trust 

O  No  motivation 

£}  Outside  interference 

O  Past  experiences 

O  Sense  o-f  power  1  essness 

O  Politics 
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APPENDIX  "D":  GROUP  III  REPORT 
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ii    UNIQUENESS 

O  Cohesive  community 

O  Gateway 

{ >  Fri  endl y 

€>  Multi-cultural 

O  Lack  o-f  tension  between  races 

II.  VISION 

i >    Housing:  mixed   income;  mixed  owners/renters;  yards  and 
trees. 

( >    Economic  Development:   eating   and   drinking  establish- 
ments; light  industry;  pharmacy. 

O    Social  Services:  community  center. 

III.  CONTRIBUTING  FACTORS 

O  Vacant  land  available 

O  Coordinated  social  services  delivery 

O  School s 

O  Political  Help 

O  On  the  verge  o-F  development 

{>  Money  available 

O  DSNI 

IV.  HINDERING  FACTORS 

O  Past  experience  and  conflicts 

O  Politics 

O  Lack  o-f  money 

O  Agencies  versus  people 

O  Landlords  versus  tenants 
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APPENDIX  2 

HUMAN  SERVICES  QUESTI0N1AIRE 

COMPLETED  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  OF  1987 

AS  PART  OF  THE  DUDLEY  STREET  NEIGHBORHOOD 

STRATEGY  STUDY 


DM 


DAC     INTERNATIONAL,     INC. 


Please  Reply  To: 
Boston,    MA 


March  16,    1987 


Dear  Colleague: 

As  you  know,  DAC  International,  Inc.  has  been  retained  by  the  Dudley  Street 
Neighborhood  Initiative  to  assist  in  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  set  of 
strategies  for  the  neighborhood  which  include  land  use,  social  services, 
housing  and  economic  development.   As  a  provider  of  human  services  to  the 
neighborhood,  your  participation  in  the  planning  and  design  process  is 
critical. 

In  the  enclosed  packet  you  will  find  requests  for  a  variety  of  information  and 
a  summary  sheet  which  describes  the  product  to  which  each  piece  of  information 
will  contribute.   Your  timely  response  to  this  demanding  request  will  assist 
the  planning  process  immeasureably.   We  would  appreciate  receiving  your 
response  no  later  than  April  9,  1987. 

During  the  next  several  weeks,  we  will  be  calling  to  set  an  appointment  for  a 
discussion  with  you  and  others  you  may  wish  to  include.  The  purpose  of  the 
discussion  is  to  obtain  your  viewpoints  about  the  future  development  of  the 
Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  and  the  surrounding  area. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you. 


-  Ltuut-lj^  y  v ,  jL^ctL  ^ 


Carole  I.   Smith, 

Vice  President  Executive  Vice  President 


1400  "Eye"  Street,  N.W.  •  Suite  710  •  Washington,  D.C.  20005  •  (202)  898-1070 

70  Warren  Street  •  Suite  9  •  Boston,  MA  02119  •  (617)  442-8036 

Telex:  897126  DAC  INTL  USA 


HUMAN  SERVICES  INFO  PAR 
INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  PARTICIPANTS 


Mapping 

•  Using  the  enclosed  map,  please  outline  the  boundaries  of  your 
service  area  in  red. 

•  Within  your  service  area,  using  a  pencil,  shade  in  the  areas  in 
which  the  heaviest  concentration  of  your  clients  live. 


II.    Types  of  Services  Provided 

Please  complete  the  enclosed  Services  Provided  form  for  each  major 
program  of  the  agency.   (Ten  copies  of  the  form  are  included  in  this 
package  for  your  use.) 


III.    Financial  Statement 

Please  provide  us  with  a  copy  of  your  most  recent  audited  financial 
statement,  if  you  have  one.   If  not,  please  provide  us  with  a  copy  of 
your  most  recent  financial  report. 


IV.    Real  Property 

Please  complete  the  enclosed  forms  (Land  Owned  and  Buildings  Owned) 
for  each  piece  of  property  and  facility  owned  by  your  agency. 


\yo 


Operations  Information 

Please  provide  us  with: 

A  copy  of  your  operating  budget  for  the  last  and  current  fiscal 
years 

Budget  allocation  for  each  category  of  program,  support 
services,  administration 

Sources  of  funds  (restricted  by  purpose  and  unrestricted) 

Table  of  organization  with  position  descriptions  and  salary 
scales  (if  available) 

Residential  location  of  personnel  (full  time  &  part  time  by  job 
title  only) 

List  of  major  non-personnel  expenditures  (e.g.  office  supplies) 
and  name  and  location  of  principal  vendors 

DAC     INTERNATIONAL,     INC. 


VI.    Board  of  Directors 

Please  provide  us  with  a  list  of  your  Board  with  their  residential 
location,  their  employer  and  other  significant  affiliations. 


VII.    Agency  Collaboration 

Use  the  enclosed  Agency  Collaboration  form  to  describe  the  extent  to 
which  your  agency  is  involved  in  Housing,  Land  Use  and  Economic 
Development  activities  in  your  area. 


VIII.    Unmet  Needs 

Complete  the  enclosed  Unmet  Needs  form  to  provide  information  on 
community  needs  which  exist  in  the  areas  of  human  services,  housing, 
economic  development,  land  use  and  recreation. 


IX.    Outreach 

Describe  your  community  outreach/promotion  activities  using  the 
enclosed  form. 


X.    Community  Resident  Role 

Please  use  the- enclosed  form  to  indicate  the  role  that  community 
residents  play  in  the  decision  making  processes  of  your  agency. 

XL.    Agency  Space  Needs 

Complete  the  enclosed  form  to  describe  your  near-  and  long-term  space 
needs  as  well  as  your  interest  in  a  possible  community  facility. 


XII.    Business  Development 

Please  use  the  Business  Development  form  to  provide  information  and 
opinions  regarding  the  potential  for  agency-related  business 
development  activities  in  the  community. 
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Hunan  Services  Info  Pak 
Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  Initiative  Planning  Process 

USES  OF  INFORMATION 


Information  Sought 

Map 


Product 


A  graphic  representation  of  each  agency's 
service  area  with  area  of  greatest 
concentration. 


Types  of  Services 


A  comprehensive  description  of  services 
available  by  type  of  program  and  age  group 
served. 


Financial  Statement;  Real 
Property;  Operations  Info. 


Description  of  aggregate  assets  and  cash 
flow  available  in  community. 


Board  of  Directors 


Summary  of  Board  Members  by  area  of 
residence,  job  title,  organizational 
affiliation. 


Agency  Collaboration 


A  summary  of  current  collaborative 
activities,  opportunities  and  constraints. 


Unmet  Needs 


A  summary  of  unmet  needs  by  area  (e.g.  Human 
Services),  type  of  service,  age  group. 


Outreach 


Description  of  outreach  activities  with 
examples  of  successful  efforts. 


Community  Resident  Role 


A  summary  of  community  resident 
participation  in  decision  processes. 


Agency  Space  Needs 


A  preliminary  analysis  of  the  need  for  a 
community  facility. 


Business  Development 


A  preliminary  analysis  of  agency  related 
business  development  opportunities  in  the 
neighborhood. 


OYD 
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FACE  SHEET 


Agency  Name: 


Address: 


Phone  Number: 


Contact  Person: 


Year  Incorporated: 


Years  at  Present 
Location: 


Annual  Budget : 

FY  1984  $ 

FY  1986  $ 

FY  1988  $ 
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Services  Provided 


II.   SERVICES  PROVIDED 


Please  complete  a  form  for  each  type  of  service  provided  by  your  agency. 


Agency  Name: 

Person  Providing  Information: 

Date: 

Telephone  Number: 


A.   Type  of  Service  —  (Examples:   pre-school,  day  care,  recreation, 

counseling,  health/nutrition  services,  adult  literacy,  English  as  a  second 
language,  job  training,  job  development,  etc.) 


B.   Client  Description  —  (Please  give  number  or  percentage  for  each 
applicable  category) 


1.   Sex: 


2.   Ages: 


Male 


Female 


3.   Race: 


0-5 

6-12 

13-17 

18-25 

26-35 

36-50 

50+ 

Black 

Hispanic 

Cape  Verdean 

Asian 

Caucasian 

Other 
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Services  Provided 


C.   Total  Clients  Served  by  Location 

#  of  Clients  Location 

#  of  Clients  Location 

#  of  Clients  Location 


D.   Fees 

1.  Is  there  a  fee  for  these  services?         Yes  No 

2.  If  yes,  how  is  it  determined  and  paid? 


E.   Funding  Source 

1.  What  is  the  funding  source(s)  for  this  program  activity? 

2.  What  is  the  budgetary  allocation? 
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IV.   REAL  PROPERTY 
Land  Owned 


Real  Property 


Agency: 

Person  Providing  Information: 

Date: 

Telephone  Number: 


1.  Location(s): 


Street  Address  Nearest  Intersection 


b. 


2.   Size: 

a.   square  feet        b.   square  feet 

c.   square  feet 


3.   Condition:   (good,  fair,  poor) 


b. 


4.   Appraised/Market  Value: 

a.   $  b.   $ 

c.   $  
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Real  Property 


(Land  Owned,  Continued) 


5.   Current  Use: 


6.   Equity  Value: 
a. 


7.   Current  Financing  Arrangements: 
a. 
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Agency  Collaboration 


VII.   AGENCY  COLLABORATION 


Please  describe  the  extent  to  which  your  agency  gets  involved  with  Housing, 
Land  Use  and  Economic  Development  activities  in  your  area. 


A.  Is  your  agency  currently  working  with  any  others  in  the  service  area? 

Yes  No  

B.  If  yes,  which  agency(ies)  are  you  working  with? 


1.   What  are  you  doing'- 


2.    Please  describe  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  current 
arrangements. 


C.   Do  you  think  that  there  are  opportunities  for  collaboration  which  have  not 
yet  happened? 

Yes  No 


1.   If  yes,  please  describe  them. 


2.   If  no,  why  not? 


D.   Are  there  any  obstacles  which  make  collaboration  difficult? 
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Unmet  Needs 


VIII.   UNMET  NEEDS 


DSNI  has  identified  land  use,  social  services,  housing  and  economic 
development  as  their  four  major  areas  of  interest.   As  a  key  person  in  the 
community  we  would  like  to  learn  about  your  view  of  the  needs  which  exist. 


A.   Human  Service  Needs  —  Do  existing  services  being  provided  in  this  area 
meet  the  needs  of  the  residents? 

1.   Pre-School 

Yes  No 


Which  services  need  to  be  expanded? 


Which  services  need  to  be  improved,  and  how? 


2.    School  Age 

Yes  No 


Which  services  need  to  be  expanded? 


Which  services  need  to  be  improved,  and  how? 


3.   Teen-Age 


Yes  No 


Which  services  need  to  be  expanded? 


Which  services  need  to  be  improved,  and  how'r 
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Unmet  Needs 


4.   Young  Adult 

Yes  No  

Which  services  need  to  be  expanded' 


Which  services  need  to  be  improved,  and  how? 


5.   Adult 


Yes  No 


Which  services  need  to  be  expanded? 


Which  services  need  to  be  improved,  and  how? 


6.   Senior  Citizen 


Yes  No 


Which  services  need  to  be  expanded' 


Which  services  need  to  be  improved,  and  how? 
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Unmet  Needs 


B*  Housing 


1.   What  housing  needs  do  you  think  exist  in  the  DSNI  area?  Please 
describe  in  reference  to:   type  of  resident;  type  of  housing; 
locations;  type  of  construction;  etc. 


2.    How  much  rent  do  you  think  people  could  affort  to  pay? 

a.  1  BR      $  per  month 

b.  2  BR      $  per  month 

c.  3  BR      $  per  month 


3.   Do  you  think  that  a  market  exists  for  single  family  ownership  of 
housing  space  (condominiums/multiple  family/single  family)? 
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Unmet  Needs 


C*  Economic  Development 

1.   What  do  you  think  the  greatest  economic  development  needs  in  the 
community  are? 


2.   What  do  you  think  the  economic  development  priorities  are? 


3.    Do  you  have  any  ideas  about  what  new  businesses  might  succeed  in  this 
area?  Why? 


4.   Are  there  existing  businesses  which  need  to  be  strengthened?  Please 
list  and  describe  needs. 


D.   Land  Use 

What  is  your  view  about  the  best  uses  to  which  vacant  land  in  this  area 
should  be  put? 
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Unmet  Needs 


E.   Recreation 

1 .   What  improvements  would  you  like  to  see  in  community  recreation 
opportunities  for: 

a.    children: 


b.    teens: 


c.   adults: 


2.   Are  current  facilities  being  used  to  capacity?  Please  list 
facilities  and  comment  on  each. 


3.   What  additional  facilities  would  you  like  to  see; 


4.   Please  comment  specifically  on  athletic  facilities  and  programs  in 
the  area. 
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Outreach 


IX.   OUTREACH 


A.   How  do  you  promote  your  activities? 


B.   Do  you  reach  people  you  are  trying  to  reach? 


C.   What  works? 


D.   What  are  the  problems? 
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Space  Needs 


XI.   AGENCY  SPACE  NEEDS 

During  the  last  two  months  we  have  been  told  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  space 
for  the  delivery  of  services  in  this  area.   Would  you  please  complete  this 
form  so  that  we  can  determine  whether  or  not  the  concept  of  a  community 
facility  should  be  pursued? 

A.   Please  estimate  your  space  needs  for  the  next  two  years. 

1.  square  feet: 

2.  type  of  use:  

3.  space  characteristics:    

4.  desired  rent  per  sq.ft.:  


B.   Estimate  your  space  needs  for  the  next  10  years. 

1.  square  feet:  

2.  type  of  use:  


3.  space  characteristics: 

4.  desired  rent  per  sq.ft.: 


C.   Assuming  proper  design  and  agency  approval  processes,  would  your  agency  be 
willing  to  sign  a  10  year  lease? 

Yes  No 


D.  Would  your  agency  be  interested  in  owning  a  portion  of  a  community 
facility? 

Yes  No 
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Resident  Role 


X.   COMMUNITY  RESIDENT  ROLE  IN  DECISION  PROCESSES 


Please  indicate  the  role  that  community  residents  play  in  the  decision  making 
processes  of  your  agency  for  the  following  processes.   Place  a  check,  in  the 
appropriate  place  and  describe  below. 

Organizational 
Consultative   Decision-Making  (Committee/Board 
Process  Role  Role  Member,  etc.) 


1.  Program  Priorities       a. 

2.  Program  Characteristics   a. 


3.   Program/Agency  a. 

Policies  &  Procedures 


4.   Fund  Raising  a.  b. 


5.   Resource  Allocation      a.  b. 

(Budgeting) 


Description  of  roles 
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Business  Development 


XII.   BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT 


Introduction 

In  this  section  we  are  asking  you  to  "brainstorm"  with  us  about  business 
development  activities  which  your  agency  might  be  able  to  facilitate. 
Feel  free  to  come  up  with  additional  ideas. 

When  we  use  the  term  "community  based"  we  are  talking  about  a  business 
which  would  be  located  in  the  community  and  which  would  employ  local 
residents.   It  is  assumed  that  appropriate  training  and  support 
(management  skills  and  adequate  financing)  would  be  part  of  the 
development  process.  The  type  of  ownership  would  be  resolved  through  the 
business  design  process.   Options  for  ownership  include:   individual 
community  entrepreneurs;  employee  stock  ownership;  community  resident  and 
agency  stock  ownership;  cooperatives;  combinations  of  the  above,  et  al. 

A.   Office  Supplies 

1.   Would  you  be  willing  to  purchase  your  office  supplies  from  a 

community  based  office  supply  company  (assuming  competitive  price  and 
quality  of  product)? 

Yes  No 


2.   What  are  your  current  estimated  annual  expenditures  for  office 
supplies? 


B.   Copying/Duplication  Services 

1.   Would  you  be  willing  to  purchase  your  copying  and  duplicating 

services  from  a  community  based  facility  with  pick-up  and  delivery? 

Yes  No 


2.   What  are  your  current  estimated  annual  expenditures  for  copy  and 
duplicating  services  (don't  forget  personnel  costs)? 


C.   Financial  Management  Services 

1.   If  a  community  based  financial  management  service  which  provided 

book-keeping,  cost  accounting,  financial  accounting,  cash  management, 
and  payroll  services  could  be  developed  which  would  maintain 
confidentiality  and  agency  control,  would  you  be  willing  to  review 
your  current  practices  and  consider  the  use  of  such  a  service? 


Yes  No 
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Business  Development 


D.  Transportation 

1.   Do  you  currently  provide  transportation  services  for  clients? 
Yes  No 


2.   If  yes,  what  are  your  estimated  current  expenditures  for  such 
services? 

Operating  $  Personnel  $  


3.  If  yes,  is  the  service  contracted  or  operated  by  the  agency? 

Contracted Operated  

4.  Do  you  own  the  vehicles? 

Yes  No 


5.   Would  you  be  interested  in  exploring  the  utilization  of  a  community 
based  transportation  company? 

Yes  No 


E.   Food  Services 

1.   Do  you  currently  provide  food  services  to  clients? 
Yes  No 


2.   If  yes,  what  are  your  estimated  current  expenditures  for  these 
services? 

Personnel  $  Supplies  $  


3.   Would  you  be  interested  in  discussing  the  business  potential  for  a 
community  based  catering  service? 

Yes  No 
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Business  Development 


F.  Paper  &  Janitorial  Supplies 


1.   Would  you  be  willing  to  purchase  your  paper  and  janitorial  supplies 
from  a  community  based  company? 

Yes  No 


2.   What  are  your  estimated  current  expenditures  for  such  supplies? 


G.   Other 

Please  suggest  any  other  business  development  ideas  you  may  think  of, 
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APPENDIX  3 


HUMAN  SERVICES  SURVEY  RESULTS 


D.     HUMAN  SERVICES  SURVEY 

1.      Introduction 

The  Human  Services  Survev  was  undertaken  in  an  e-f-Fort 
to  develop  an  approach  which  would  accomplish  the  following 
object! vess 

o  Provide  a  tactual  basis  tor  dialogue  between 
r  e  s  i  d  e  n  t  s  a  n  d  a  g  e  n  c  i  e  s  a.  b  o  u  t  c  o  m  m  u  n  :i.  t  y  n  e  e  d  s  a  n  d 
servi ces. 

o  Provide  a  database  -for  improved  agency  coord!-- 
n  a t  i  on  a n d  p lannin g . 

o  Provide  a  mechanism  to  increase  agency  account-"- 
a  b  i  1  i  t  v  t  o  n  e  i  g  h  b  o  r  h  o  o  d  resi.de  n  t  s . 

o  Provide  a  means  for  human  service  agencies  to 
articulate  their  views  regarding  unmet  community 
needs . 

o  Develop  a  pro-file  of  services  and  resources 
a  v  a  1  1  a  b  1  e  t  o  t  h  e  n  e  i  g  h  b  o  r  h  o  o  d  . 

o  Provide  a  foundation  -for  improved  human  service 
deliver  y  t  h a t  will  parallel  t  he  p h  y s  i  c a  1  d e v e  1  op  - 
ment  and  rehabilitation  of  the  Dudley  Street  core 
and  secondary  areas. 

DSNI  provided  DAC  International,  Inc.  with  a  list  of 
51  ag e n c i  e s  as  t he  "  u n  iverse"  a -f  h u m a n  s e r  v i  c e  p r  o v i  d e r  s 
serving  the  Dudley  Street  ana  a.  D-f  these,  16,  or  31%  com- 
pleted and  returned  a  survey  questionnaire.  This  section 
summarizes  their  responses  and  provides  an  analysis  of  re- 
sults. 

There  are  several  cautions  which  should  be  stated  re- 
garding the  survey  findings.  First,  since  all  of  the  human 
service  providers  which  ars  located  in  the  neighborhood  did 
n o t  r  e  s  p  o  n d  t  o  t  h  e  s  u  r v  e  y  q u  e s t  i o n n a ire,  a n y  q  e n  e  r a I i z a - 
tions  taken  from  the  data  should  consider  the  bias  inherent 
in  a  n on— random  (i.e. ,  self— selected)  pool  of  survey  re- 
p on dents.  Simply  stated,  the  agencies  that  chose  to  respond 
may  or  may  not  be  representative  of  all  the  agencies  serving 
the  target  area. 

Second,  data  regarding  client  characteristics  and  ser- 
vice distribution  was  reported  on  the  basis  of  the  servi  co- 
area  of  the  respondent  agency  and  not  exclusively  that  of 
the  DSN'J.  core  and/or  secondary  areas. 


W i  t h  t h o se  ca u t  i  a ns  i  n  m i  n d  ,  the  f  i  n d  i  n g s  d e m a n s trate 
that  the  objectives  -For  which  the  survey  was  designed  can  be 
achieved  given  complete  participation  by  service  providers 
and  the  creation  o-f  new  mechanisms  tor  neighborhood/agency 
c o 1 1  a b o r a t ion  a n d  accou n t a b i 1 i t y . 

2.    The  Agencies:  Programs  and  Other  Characteristics 

A.      Agency  Characteristics 

The  agencies  that  responded  to  our  survey  ad- 
ministered some  41  individual  programs  ranging  in  type  -from 
h o u s i  n g  d e v e 1 o p m e n t  to  v e t e r  a n ' s  c a u n s e 1 i  n g .  M o s t  r e s p o n - 
dents  were  veterans  o-f  the  severe  ■funding  cutbacks  in  human 
services   programs  that   have  dominated   the  current  decade; 
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FIGURE  D-l:  YEARS  INCORPORATED 
TOTAL  RESPONSES  =13 
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FIGURE  D-2:  YEARS  AT  CURRENT  LOCATION 
TOTAL  RESPONSES  =14 


t h e i  r  a v erage  age  was  3 J.  i  g h t 1  y 
ficant   number  - —   some  38%  --■- 
16.     While  a  number  were  r 
h a cl   b e e n  a t  t h e i  r  p r esent  1 


over  ten 
--  had  been  in 
Latively  new 
nation  for  at 


n  business  -fa 
the  area., 
ast  three 


(79%)  and  many  -for  ten 


or 


more  (see  Figures  D-l  and  D-2. ) 


B. 


Service  Programs 


The  16  res p o n dent  a q e n ci.es  rep r e s e n t e d  a  t o t a  1  o - 
some  $25  million  in  service  prog-ram  dollars,  In  general 
each  agency  o-ftered  more  than  one  type  o-f  service  and  tar- 
geted their  services  to  more  than  one  client  or  age  grcun 
As  a  result,  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  organize  respon- 
1  program  classifications",,  Figure  D— 3  show-; 
encage  o-f  programs  that  tell  within  eacf 
arbitrarily  defined   service  cateaories, 


d  e  n  t  s  i  n  t  o  n  e  a  t 
the  approximate  pet 

of   e  i  g  h  i:  s  o  1  n  e  w  h  a  t 


Chart.   D-l  on  the  next  page  provides  a  more  accurate  and  de- 
t ai led  summar y „ 
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FIGURE  D-3:  PROGRAM  SERVICE  DISTRIBUTION  (7.) 


Service  Dollars 


From  the  standpoint 
housing,  targeted  age  (senior  cit: 
services),  counseling,  and  job 
•account   for  more  than   68%  of  th( 


o  ut  r   r  e  s  p  o  ndent  q  r  o  u  p  . 
f  r  o  m   t  h  e   s  t  a  n  d  p  o  i  n  t  o  f 
pic  t  u r  e  e m e  r  g  e  s ,  h owe  v  e r 


of   numbers   of  programs,, 
: en ,  y o u t h ,  and  c h i Id r e n  "  s 
related  services  together 
programs  administered  by 
W  hen  service  d  i  s  t  r  i  b  u  t  i  o  n  is  v  i  e  w  e  cl 
dollar   flow  a   somewhat  different 


Figures  D— 4  and  D-5  present  two  views  of 
the  service  dollar  distribution  among  our  survey  respon- 
dents. As  cs.n  be  seen,,  in  contrast  to  the  distribution  of 
services,  the  distribution  of  dollars  among  these  respon- 
dents emphasise  community  mental  health;  primary  aa.r<a,  and 
education. 


TOTAL    *    =    24,994,000 
.  27.3X  j 
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FIGURE  D-4:  WHERE  IT  GOES  -  SERVICE  DOLLAR  DISTRIBUTION 


The  data  in  Figures  D-4  and  D-5  a.r&  somewhat  dis- 
torted: aver  $3.2  million  o-f  the  total  $3.6  million  within 
the  education  area  and  over  $6  million  o-f  the  $6,.  2  million 
scent   on  iota  related   services  was  in   fact  attributable  to 
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FIGURE  D-5:  WHERE  IT  GOES  II 


a  single  agency  whose  primary  emphasis  is  on  services  to  the 
handicapped  and  disabled.  El i mi nati ng  this  agency  from  the 
sample  reveals  that  education  represents,  only  IV.  and  job 
related  services  less  than  2/1  of  the  service  dollars  allo- 
cated by  the  balance  of  our  respondents  in  these  two  areas 
(Fi  qure  D~6.  ) 


TOTAL      S      =      15,563,000 
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FIGURE  D-6:  WHERE  IT  GOES  III 


D. 


Services  Distribution 


For  a  variety  of  reasons  —  mostly  because  the 
infor m a t  i  on  was  not  pro v i  d e d  —  we  w e r  e  u n a b 1 e  t o  d e t e r m i  n e 
the   sex,  race^  and  age   distribution  o-f   the  majority  of 

clients  served  by  our  respondent  agencies.    Housing,  mental 
health,   a n d  p r  i  m a r y  health  ciare    data  was  reported,  h o w e v e r „ 
and  because  these  services  accounted  for  such  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  total  human  services  investment  in  the  Dudley 
S t r e e t  area. ,   t hese  d a t a  are    d i  s c u s s e d  in  so m e  d e t a i  1  b e  1  o w . 


(1) 


Sex 


Housing  and  mental  h  e  a 1 1  h  related  s e r v ic e s 
a  r  e  d  o  m  i  n  a  t  e  d  by  male  constit  u  e  ncies  in  o  u  r  r  e  s  d  o  n  (.1  e  n  t 
population,  while  females  aire  the  predominant  consumers  of 
primary  health  care  (Figures  D-S  through  D-10) .  Since  males 
make  up  slightly  less  than  467.  of  the  D3MI  target  area. 
resident  .  p op u 1  a t i o n  t h e y  w o u 1 d  appear  to  be  o v e r r e p r e - 
sen ted  consumers  of  both  housing  and  mental  health  services 
a  n  d  u  n d  e r  r  e  p  r  e  s  e  n t  e  d  cons u  m e r  s  o f  p r  i  m a r y  c  a  r e .  T  h e  r  e  a  r e 
several  possible  reasons. 


M o s t  a -f   t he   agenc  :i.  e s   p r o v :i.  d  i  n g  h ousing-rel  a t e d 
3  e  r  v  ices  in  D  A  C  '  s  re  *  p  o  n  d  e  n  t  pop  u  1  a  t  ion  w  e  r  e  d  o  i  n  g  s  a  i  n  t  he 

areas   ot  housing   development  or   housing  rehabilitation  

areas  where  a  male  head  ot  household  (and  income)  may  be  a 
r e a  1  or  per" c e i  v e d  p r e c o n d  i  t  i  o n  to  sue c ess -f-  u  1  s e r v i  c e  e r i g a g e - 
rnent.  It  may  also  be  that  there  is  a  bias  —  cultural  ar 
otherwise  —  with  regard  to  female  participation  in  this 
service  ar&e..  Tenant  counselling,  the  other  sub-area  under 

housing-related  services,  was  dominated  by  a  -female  clien- 
tele at  a  9s 1  ratio. 

Most  of  the  services  reported  within  the  mental 
health  &rs3i  were  devoted  to  crisis  intervention  and  trial 
court.  evaluations  (34  and  25  percent  respectively).  These? 
s er vices  ai- "e  typically  crime  and  drug  related  and  iu'st  as 
typically  dominated  by  males  under"  the  age  of  35  (see  be- 
1  ow,  ) 
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FIGURE  D-7:  BEX  DISTRIBUTION  OF  HOUSING  SERVICES 
TOTAL  SERVICE  UNITS  =  2,694 
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FIGURE  D-9:  SEX  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 
TOTAL  SERVICE  UNITS  =  6,673 


The  two  agencies  t  h  a  t  reported  p  r  i  m  a  r  y  c  a  r  e  s  e  r  v  i  c:  e  i 
did  not  da  so  in  sufficient  detail  for  us  to  determine  wlr- 
■females  appeared  to  be  over  represented  in  this  service  area 
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SEX  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIMARY  CARE  SERVICES 
TOTAL  SERVICE  UNITS  =  31,276 


(2) 


Race 


W  i  t  h   t  h  e  e  ;••;  c  e  p  t  i  a  n  o  t   h  o  u  s  i  n 
1 1 -  i  b u 1 i  a n   o -f  s e r  v ices  w i  t  h   r  e g a r  d  t  o  rac<s       i  s 
w  o  u  1  d   b  e   e  «  p  e  c  t  e  d  g  i  v  e  n   t  h  e   r  e  s  i  d  e  n  t  c  o  m  p  o  s  i 
Dudley   Street  area  (Figures  D-ll  through  D-13) . 
rent   overrepresentat i on  of   Blacks  as   consumer 
related  services  in  Figure  D-ll  is,   we  believe, 
of   the  relatively  narrow  view   a-f -forded  by  the 
of   survey  returns  rather   than  a  reflection   of 
ditions  within  the  target  area.    Both  our  inter 
servations   indicate   that  a   broader  sampling 
certainly   depict  a   distribution  more   closely 
neighborhood  demographic  profile. 
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FIGURE  D-ll:  RACE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  HOUSING  SERVICES 
TOTAL  SERVICE  UNITS  =  2,494 
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FIGURE  D-12:  RACE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 
TOTAL  SERVICE  UNITS  =  6,673 
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FIGURE  D-13:  RACE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIMARY  CARE  SERVICES 
TOTAL  SERVICE  UNITS  =  31,276 


(3) 


Age 
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reports  d  i  n   t  h  e  c  o  m  m  u  n  i  t  y  m  e  n  t  a  3. 

a reas.    T h e s e   d  i s t r i  b  u t  i  o n s  a r e 

area   population   characteristics 

IS  to  25  and  26  to  35  year  old 

over rep resented  in  both  the  men 

ervice  areas.   We  would  expect  t 


less   data  a.rs    a  reflection  of   the  same  phenomena  as  nc 
earlier   with   regard   to   the   sex   of   consumers   of  tl 
services.      That  is,     crime,     substance    abuse, 
crisis-related     services     and     similar    interventi 
< J  i  s p r  o p o r  t  i  o nally  involve  p  e r  s o n s  b  e t  w e e n  the  ages  of  1 3 
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FIGURE  D-14:  AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 
TOTAL  SERVICE  UNITS  =  6,673 
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FIGURE  D-15:  AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIMARY  CARE  SERVICES 
TOTAL  SERVICE  UNITS  =  31,276 


C. 


Agency  Outreach 


Most  o-f  the  agencies  responding  to  our  survey- 
ployed  multiple  methods  -for  contacting  and  involving  t 
clients™  The  most  common  was  simply  word  o-f  mouth  or  pe 
s on  a  1  c  o  n  t  a c  t  ( 8  0  "/. )  ,  -f  o  1 1  a  w  e  d  b  y  b  r  o  c  h  u  r  e  s  /  n  e  w  s  1  e  1 1  e  r 
the  newspaper  (Table  D-l.) 


1, -  

||           METHOD 

NUMBER 

PERCENT         |j 

||  Word  of  Mouth  /Pet 

-s  Contact 

12 

80             || 

||  Brochure/Newsl  etJ 

:er 

9 

60            || 

||  Newspaper 

7 

47             (J 

||  Radi  o 

5 

33            || 

||  Mai  1  i  ngs 

5 

33            t\ 

||  Other 

ii 

6 

40            || 
1 1 

N  =  1! 


TABLE  D-l:  AGENCY  OUTREACH  METHODS 


These  outreach  methods  are  apparently  effective. 
Fully  9,7 V.  of  our  respondent  agencies  reported  that  they 
reached  the  people  they  were  attempting  to  reach  and  that 
personal  contact  "worked"  better  than  other  methods.  Per- 
sonal contact  is  obviously  time  consuming  and  labor  inten- 
sive, however.  Indeed  the  two  major  problems  reported  by 
agencies  with  regard  to  outreach  were  the  amount  of  time?  in- 
volved and  the  related  problem  of  needing  additional  staff 
t o  b e  m o re  effective. 

D.     Agency  Collaboration 

The  majority  of  survey  respondents  (SO  percent  — 
or  12  of  16)  reported  that  they  collaborated  with  at  least 
one  other  agency  in  their  service  area.  Most  of  this  col- 
laboration was  in  the  form  of  service  support  in  the  form  of 
purchase  of  service  or  funding  arrangements..  Only  three  of 
our  repondents  indicated  that  they  collaborated  with  another 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  service  coordination. 

Such   coordination   is  apparently   not   viewed  as 
being   a  need,.    When  asked  whether  there  were  opportunities 
for  collaboration  which  had  not  yet  happened,,   64a,  responded 
affirmatively;  none,  however,  indicated  services  coordina- 
t  i  o  n  a  s  b  e  i  n  g  o  n  e  o  f  t  h  e  m . 

Barriers  to  agency  collabo r a t i  o n  c e n t e r e d  o n 
competition,  limited  resources,  or  lack  of  communication. 
These  data  arm    depicted  in  Table  D-2. 


||          REASON  NUMBER       PERCENT  || 

I!  ii 

II  Competition  5  28  || 

|j  Lack  of  Communication  2  11  || 

||  Limited  Resources.  2  11  || 

|i  Return  on  Investment  1  6  |j 

II  Too  Small  1  6  |j 

||  Location  1  6  || 

II  No  Barrier  2  11  II 


No    Response 


N  =  15 
TABLE  D-2:  BARRIERS  TO  COLLABORATION 


E. 


Community  Resident  Roles 


We  were  interested  in  determining  what  role  com- 
munity residents  played  in  determining  agency  prograr 
priorities,  characteristics,  and  policies;  and  how  they  par- 
ticipated in  fund  raising,  budgeting  and  resource  allo- 
cation.  These  data  ar(5    displayed  in  Table  D-3. 


RESPONSES 


PROCESS 


Prog  r  a  m  P  r  i  o  riti.es 
Program  Characteristic; 
Pol i  c i e s / Procedures 
Fund  Raising 
Budgets 


DM 


POL   |! 

II 
50   || 

ii 


13 


C    =  Consultative 
DM   =  Decision  Making 
POL  =  Policy  Making 


N  =  12 


TABLE  D-3:  RESIDENT  ROLES 


In  most  agencies,  residents  played  multiple 
r  o  1  e  s  ,  r  a  n  g  i  n  g  f  r  a  m  c  o  n  s  u  1 1  a  t  i  o  n  t  o  d  e  c  i  s  i  o  n  o  r  p  o  1  i  c  y 
making.  Four  of  our  16  respondents,  fully  25%,  did  not 
respond  to  this  portion  of  the  questionnaire  and  we  assume 
that  residents  took  no  substantive  part  in  the  decisional  or 
progr a m m a t  i  c  a spec t s  o f  t h e s e  a g e n c  i e s '  o p e r  a t  i  o n s . 


F. 


Unmet  Needs 


DSNI  identified  land  use,  social  services,  hous- 
ing, and  economic  development  as  its  four  major  areas  of  em- 
emphasis  with  regard  to  a  development  plan,.  The  section-: 
which  fallow  summarise  agency  views  regarding  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  unmet  community  needs  in  each  of  these?  areas. 


1.     Human  Services 

Agencies  were  asked  whether  in  their  opin- 
ion existing  services  were  meeting  the  human  service  needs 
of  the  coiTnTiuri  i  t  y .  I-f  not,  they  were  -further  asked  which 
services  needed  to  be  expanded  or  improved.  A  summary  of 
these  responses  is  provided  in  Tables  D— 4  through  D— 9  below. 

In  the  view  oi-  our  agency  respondents,  the 
human  service  needs  o-f  community  residents  are  not  being  met 
in  any  age  category.  This  -Fact  is  particularly  evident  for 
"Teen-agers"  and  tended  to  be  con-firmed  in  our  interviews 
and  discussions  with  both  knowl edgable  observers  and  commun— 


AGE  CATEGORY 


7.    YES 


V.    NO 


7.    NR 


j  Pf  t— Si_i  iuoI 

i 

j  ochool     fige 

1 

|  Teen— Age 

i 

1  Young    Adult 

i 

I         Adult 

I 

|         Senior    Citizen 


69 


IV      —       J.  o 


TABLE  D-4:   ARE  NEEDS  BEING  MET' 


The  tables  below  depict  those  areas  -for  each  age 
group,  from  pre— school  to  senior  citizens,  where  respondents 
-felt  that  services  needed  to  be  expanded  or    improved. 

There  is  clearly  a  need  -for  additional  day  cars 
the  Dudley  Street  community.  This  need  was  expressed  not 
only  by  survey  respondents,  as  indicated  in  Table  D— 5 ,  but 
by  everyone  else  we  talked  with  as  well.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 1200  children  at  or  below  the  age  of  -five  within  the 
Dudley  "core"  and  secondary  areas.  Sixteen  center-based  day- 
care programs  with  an  enrollment  o-f  approximately  500  and  53 
family   day  c.a.re    homes   with  an  enrollment   of  300  currently 


serve  these  children.  This  leaves  a  shortfall  of  some  400 
day  <Z3.ce  "slots"  if  one  assumes  each  child  under  five  re- 
quires day  care  and  not  all  existing  slots  are  available 
to  neighborhood  residents. 


i|        AGE  GROUP 

NEED 

FREGUENCY 

ii 

ii 

|i  Pre-School 

Day  Ca.ce 

Gui dance/ Counsel 

Other 

I  u 

i ! 
;  j 

|j  School  Age 

After  School  Care 
Recreati  on / Par  k s 
Tutorial  Servi  ces 
Qther 

/ 

ii 

ii 

ii 

jl  Teen— Age 

K  e  c  /  P 1  a  y  q  r  n  d  /  P  a  r  k  s 
£  d  u  cation / G E D 
Subst  Abuse 
Pre q  C ounssl i  n g 
S'j.iTimer  Jobs 
Parent  Ed 
Other 

3 

II 

||  Young  Adult 

Emp  1  oyrnsnt 

5 

—,  i 
M 

Li  teracy/Educati  on 

3 

ii 

Subst  Abuse 

3 

il 

Housi  ng 

2 

ii 

Recreati  on 

2 

ii 

Other 

7^ 

i  i 

||  Adult 

Literacy / Ed  uc  at  ion 
Single  Parent  Spt 
Subst  Abuse 
Emp  1  q  y  merit 

4- 

ii 

il 
i! 
ii 

0th  er 

7 

ii 

||  Senior  Citiz 

en 

Recreati on/ Act i  vs 

Housing 

E  m  p  1  o  y  m  e  n  t 

Lunch /Meal s 

Mental  Health 

Other 

□ 

1 
1 

i! 
!i 

!i 

i  ■ 

Ii 

ii 

N  = 


TABLE  D-5:  SERVICE  NEEDS  BY  AGE  GROUP 


Making  up  the  gap  between  clay  care  need  and  cur- 
rent delivery  capability  will  be  essential  ■for  ensuring  the 
success  of  employment  training  and  jobs  creation  acti- 
vities.    This  is  especially  true  in  an  environment  charac 

teri  zed  by  significant  numbers  o-f  single  parent,  -female 
h  e  a  d  e  d  h o u s e h  o Ids. 

After  school  care  for  school -age  children  will  be 
equal  1  y  as  critical  as  day  care  services  -for  the  same  rea- 
sons. Our  respondents  indicated  that.  this  ares.  as  the 
primary  service  need  -for  this  age  group  followed  closely  by 
recreation,  playgrounds,  and  parks  as  the  second  highest, 
priority. 

Recreation  was  the?  highest  service  need  indicated 
by  our  respondents  -for  teen-agers  followed  by  high  school 
equivalency  training,  substance  abuse  and  pregnancy  counsel- 
ing, and  parent  training.  A  discussion  o-f  education  issues 
related  to  the  Dudley  Street  area  was  presented  earlier  in 
this  report. 

Job  training  and  employment  was  clearly  the  high- 
est priority  need  for  young  adults  as  expressed  by  survey 
respondents.  Interestingly,  while  we  would  have  expected 
jobs  to  be  the  highest  priority  for  adults  given  a  reported 
unemployment  rate  approaching  14"/.  within  the  Dudley  area, 
job  training  and  employment  was  only  the  fourth  most,  irs- 
q  u  e  n \ 1 y  mentioned  need  for  a  d  u 1 1  s  a m o n  g  o u r  res p o n  d e n  t s , 
w i  t h  a d u 1 1  litera c y  and  e d u c a t  i  o n  r a n k e d  h  i  g h e s t „ 

Recreation  and  organized  activities  was  the  high- 
est priority  need  mentioned  for  senior  citizens  by  a  wide 
margi  n . 

In  addition  to  human  services,  we  were  also  in 

t  crested  in  d  e  t  e  r  m  i  n  i  n  g  agenc y  v  i  e w  s  r e g  a r  d  i  n  g  ho u s i n g 
n  e  e  d  s  ,  econ  o  rn  i  c  d  e  v  e  1  o  p  m  e  n  t ,  a  n  cl  land  use  w  i  t  h  i  n  t  h  e  D u  d  1  e  y 
Street  area.   These  data  a.r<3    presented  below. 

2.      Housing  Need 

In  the  view  of  our  survey  respondents,  low  income 
housing  is  by  far  the  greatest  housing  need  within  the 
Dudley  Core  and  secondary  areas  (Table  D~6).  An  extensive 
disc u s s i  an  of  h a u s  i  n g  t  y p e s  a n d  the  c o n c o m m  i  t a n  t  i  s s u e  a -;:; 
a f  f  o r  d a b i  1  i  t y  of  housing  for-  all  inco m e  1  e v e  1  s  w a s  p r  e s en t e d 
earlier  and  will  not  be  reiterated  here.  The  average 
affordable  rent  estimated  by  respondents  for  a  1,  2,  and  3 
b  e  d  r  o  o  m  a  p  a  r  t  m  e  n  t  i  s  d  epic  t  e  d  in  T  a  b  1  e  D  -  7  . 


rr"-"11 : 

RESPONSE 

Low  Income 

FREQUENCY 

S 

1! 
1! 

ii 

Housing  Ownershi 

P 

4 

II 

Single  Family- 

3 

i! 

Rental  Housinq 

2 

Ii 

Mul ti  Fami 1 y 

2 

Ii 

I  ! 

Other 

II 

r »l 

TABLE  D-6:   HOUSING  NEEDS 


#  BEDROOMS 


RENT 

■$  2  b  o »  0  u 

*450. 00 


TABLE  D-7:  AFFORDABLE  RENTS 


N  =  S 


3.     Economic  Development 

W e  a s k e d  a r e a  a g e ncies  t o  pro v ids  t h e i  r  a s s e s ■; 
ment   of  what  the  greatest  economic  development  needs  in 


c  a m m u n i  t  y  w e r  e ;  what  t  h e y  t  h ouq h t  t  h e  area 
velopment  priorities  should  beg  ideas  for 
sue  c  e s s  f  u  1  ,  b  u  sin  e s  s  e s ;  a  n  d  i  n  w h a  t  w a  y s  e ; 
should  be  strengthened.  Their  responses 
Tables  D-8  thorough  D-ll. 


s  e  c  o  n  o  m  i  c  d  e  - ■ 
new  ,   p  ot  an  t  i  a  3.  1  y 
i sting  businesses 
are  summarised  in 


Our  respondent  agencies  clearly  -felt  that  employ— 
m e n t  t r a i  n  i  n g  a n d  jobs  area t i  o n  war e  t h e  h i  g h e s t  e c o n o m i c 
d  e v e  lop  m e n t  needs  o-f  t  h  e  D u d  1  e y  S t  r  e e t  c  o m m u n  i  t  y  „  I  n  t  h  i  s  , 
they  took  what  we  interpret  to  be  a  "strategic"  view  of 
e  c  o  n  o  m  i.c  d  e  v  e  1  o  p  m  e  n  t :  i  n  c  r  e  a  s  i  n  q  t  h  e  a  b  i  1  i  t  y  o  f  c  o  m  m  u  n  i  t  y 
r  e s  i d  e n t  s  t  o  p a r t  i  c i  p a  t  e  i  n  t  h e  1 o c a 1  e c  o n o m y „  "Ho u s i n q  ' '  a s 
a n  e c  o n o m i  c  d e  v e 1 o p  m e n  t  n e e d  m i  g h t  be  i  n t e r p r  e  ted  in  so m e - 
what  the  same  way,  i.e. ,  as  a  strategy  for  increasing  the 
a  b s o 1 u t  e  n  u m b  e r  o f  con  s u m e r  s . 


The  question,  of  course,  is  how  one  create 
strengthens)  the  local  economy  in  the  first  instance, 
respondent  group  had  two  suggestions:  small  business 
velopment,  and  an    improvement  in  municipal  services. 


|             RESPONSE 

FREQUENCY 

• — — — ,i 
ii 

j     E  m  p  1  o  y  m  e  n  t  T  n  g  /  J  o  b  s 

6 

II 

II 

|     Housing 

3 

1 1 
ii 

|     Small  Business  Dev 

2 

il 
ii 

]     Basic  (City)  Services 

Upgr- 

ade 

:l     2 

ii 
ii 

|     Other 

3 

II 

ii 

|     No  Response 

3 

1  j 

TABLE  D-S:   ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS 


The  parallel  question  to  needs,  that  of  econ 
development  priorities,  produced  very  similar  response 
those  reported  above  (Table  D— 9)  .  Interestingly,,  housin 
a  p r i  a r  i  t y  ran  k e d  e q u a 1  to  e m p I o y m e n t  t r a i  n  i  n g  a n d  j o b 
t  h  i  s  s e t  of  r e s p on s es ,  an d  s m a 11  b u s i  n e s s  d e v e 1 o p m e n t 
m  e  n t  i  o n  e d  o n 1 y  o  nee. 


3  as 

h;  i  n 

was 


RESPONSE  FREQUENCY 

Employment  Trai  ni  rig /Jobs      5 
Housing  5 

Small  Business  Dev  1 

Other  3 

No  Response  4 

N  =  1.; 
TABLE  D-9:   ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PRIORITIES 


The  list.  of  ideas  concern  i  n  g  w h  a t  b u. sines s e s 
might  succeed  in  the  Dudley  Street  area  was  extensive.  Low 
cost   supermarkets  and  restaurants  —  both  of  whJ.ch  being  in 

very   short  supply  in   both  the  core   and  st-ondary  ansa-^     

were   seen   as  two   most  pr  omi  si  ng  arsa^^  These   data  are 

displayed  below. 


!|  TYPE  BUSINESS 

1 1 

||  Low  Cost  Supermarkets 

|j  Restaurants 

I!  Tndustr  i  al  /Manuf  actur  i  ng 

II  Specialty  Shops 

1 1  Be lie  at  esen  s 

||  Office  Supply 

|j  Hardware 

II  Bakery 

|j  Beauty  Shops 

||  Special  t  y  S  h  o  p  s 

|j  Bookstore 

II  Other 

||  No  Response 

1 1 . 


FREQUENCY 

4 


TABLE  D-10:   POTENTIAL  BUSINESSES 


In  contrast  to  the  rather  extensive  list  c 
potentially  successful  businesses,  our  respondents  had  ver 
little  to  say  regarding  improvements  to  existing  business e 
(see  Table  D-ll . ) 


RESPONSE 

Small  Businesses 
Other 

No  Response 


FREQUENCY 


N  =  16 
TABLE  D-ll:   BUSINESSES  NEEDING  TO  BE  STRENGTHENED 


0  n  e  p  o  t.  e  n  t  i  a  1  c  o  m  m  u  n  i  t  y  econo  rn  i  c  d  e  v  e  1  o  p  m  e  n  t 
strategy   involves  the  channeling   o-f  dollars  normally  spent 

by   communi t > based   agencies   outside  o-f   the   community  to 

businesses  owned  and  operated  by  community  residents  them- 
selves..    To   test  the   viability   of  such   a   strategy  for 
Dudley,  we  asked  agencies  whether  or  not  they  would  be  will- 
ing  to   purchase   various  services   from   a  community baser; 

business  and  i-f  so  their  aggregate  annual  expenditure  -for 
type  service.  The  result  o-f  these  inquiries  is  presented  in 
Table  D— 12  and  Figure  D-16. 

rF==S5===========r.===^ 

ij  TYPE  BUSINESS  7.  YES 

il 

j|       Copying/Duplicating  56  jj 

!! 

| !       Jani  t: a r  i  a  1  B u p p  1  iss 


I ""  O  O  G  ;::;  &  r "'  V  1  •-.'.  e 


TABLE  D-12:  WILLINGNESS  TO  PURCHASE  SERVICE  BY  TYPE 

BUSINESS 

Three-quarters  of  our  respondents  indicated  th 
would  be  willing  to  purchase  janitorial  and  o-f -f  ice  suppii 
from  a  community-based  business  arid  approximately  one— ha 
-for  the  other  services  proposed  in  DAC '  s  questionnaire,  "f 
aggregate  current  dollar  value  of  these  services  is  displa 
ed  below. 


ijj  170888.09 

ZD  13f.000.00 

o  182908.00 
> 

68908.00 

oc  34080.88 

=!  3.90 


E3C0PY/OU? 

■  JflNITORIRL 
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1!  TRANSPORT 
03  FOOD  SERV 


N    =     16 


BUSINESS     fl-REfl 
FIGURE    D-16:     DOLLAR    VALUE    OF    SELECTED    SERVICES 


Land  Use 


We  expected  a 
q  u  t  w  e  i  g  h   o  t  h  e  r  p  a  t  e  n  t  i  a  1  u  s  e  s 
Dudley  Street.  &re:a.    —  it  wasn't 
ed   the  list  -followed  closely  b 


p r  e f  ersnce  f  o r  h o u s i  1 i q  t o  -f 

of   available  land  within  t 

Parks  and  recreation  hea 

y  our  anticipated  hous i  n q  r 


sponse.    The  -full 
p r  esen  t  ed  i  n  Tab 1 e 


set 


;■  s p o n s e s  r e qardinq   1  a n d  u ; 


RESPONSE 

Par k  s / Rec  r  eat  i  on 

Housi  ng 

Busi ness/Economi c  Dev 

Other 

No  Response 


FREQUENCY 

10 


TABLE  D-13:   LAND  USE  PRIORITIES 


Conclusions 


A.  The  current  decade  has  witnessed  severe  cuts 
human  services  program  -funding;  an  emphasis  on  stats 
local  control  o-f  program  dollars  and  public/private  "p.- 
nerships";  and  a  de— emphasis  o-f  issues  of  community  coni' 
and  decision  making.  These  -factors  have  created  a  gen  ere 
competit  i  v  e  a  rid  political  h  u  m  a  n  services  en  v  i  r  o  n  m  e  n  t  t 
has  substantially  affected'  t  h  e  w  a  y  i  n  w  h  i  c  h  h  u  m  a  n  s  e  r  \ 
agencies  do  business.  Given  the  average  age  o-f  the?  agent 
s e r  v i  n g  t  h e  D u d 1 e y  3 1  r  e e t  a n d  surra u n ding  a r  e a s ,  w e  w c 
assume  that  they,  as  .much  as  any  other,  have  been  equ; 
impacted  by  'eighties  realities.  Such  realities  musi 
c  a  r  e  -f  u  1 1  y  considered  i  n  a  n  y  s  t  r  a  t  e  g  y  t  h  a  t  see  k  s  t  o  a  c  h  i  e  - 
greater  degree  o-f  cooperative  planning  and  services  coot 
nation . 


u-.d 


DLll  Cj 

ally 


B.        Most  o-f 
m  ore  t  h  a  n  o  n  e  service. 
41  i  n  d  i v  i  d  u a 1  p r o g  r  a m ? 

p  r o g r  am  dollars. 


the  age  n c i e s  s e r  v  i n  g   t  h  e  a  r e a  p r o  v i d e 

0  u  r  16  respondent  s  a d m i n  i  s t  e r e d  s o m e 

.  representing  over  $25  million  in  1986 


C.  While  the  largest  number  o-F  human  service  pro- 
grams  among   our  survey   respondents   were  in   the  housing, 
targeted   age,,   and  job  related   areas,   most  of  the  program 

dollars   some  50%   —  were   devoted  to   community  mental 

health  and  primary  care.  Of  these,  Community  Mental  Health 
c  on  summed  the  larq  est  sh  s.r  e  w  i  t  h  c  r  i  s  i  s  i  n  t  er  ven  t  i  on  an  d 
trial  court  evaluations  accounting  for  the  largest  number  of 
"service  units"  within  the  CMH  area. 

D.  Eight  of  the  14  respondents  who  supplied  us  with 
budgetary  information  additionally  supplied  comparative 
•figures  for  fiscal  years  '  84  and  '86,  and  their  projected 
budgets  for  1988.  Despite  widespread  funding  cutbacks  in 
h  u  m  a  n  s  e  r  v  i  c  & s  f  u  n  d i  n g ,  t  h e  bud  g  e t  s  f  o r  t  h e  s e  a  nancies 
actually  increased  by  an  average  of  15%  between  1984  and 
1  Voti s  and  were  projected  to  increase  by  6  8%  between  now  arid 
1 988 . 

E .  T  he   d  i  s  t  r  i  b  u  t  i  o  n  o  f   s  e  r  -  v  i  c:  e  s  p  r  o  v  i  d  e  d   b  -  -  o  ■  ■  r 

respondent   agencies   did  not   always   conform  to   the  demo 

graphic  profile  of  the  Dudley  Street  area.   Males  were  ovei 
represented  in  the  housing  and  mental  health  related  sar ,  i.  ■  e 
areas   as  were  females  as   consumers  of  primary  heal th  cai  ■ 
These   results  may   be  attributable  to   our  sampling  method; 
program  (i.e. ,  service  delivery)  bias;  or  some  other  factor. 
It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  dominance  of  18  to  35  year 
olds   as  con summers  of  mental   health  services  is  related  to 
I  h  e   d  i  s  p  r  o  p  o r  t  i  o n  a  t  e  n  u m b  er  s  o  f  t  h  i  s   a  g  e  g  r  o  u p  i  n  v  o  1  ■■■/  e  d  i  n 
crime,  substance  abuse,  and  the  related  demand  these  activi- 
ties  pi  a c e  o n   p s y c h o  1  o g i  c a  1  a n d   p hi y s i  c a  1  c r  i  s i  s  i  n t e r v e n 

t  i  o  n  .  These  d  a  t  a  n  a  t  o  n  1  y  r  e  i  n  f  o  r  c  e  t  h  e  c  o  m  m  u  n  i  t  y  '  s  p  e  r  c  e  p  - 
tion   of  the   reduction  of  drug   abuse  and   related  crime  as 

being   a  high  neighborhood  priority,   but  graphically  rep re 

s e n t  t h e  d  i  v e r s i  o n  o f  s c a r c e  h u m a n  s e r v i  c e s  re s o u r c e s  i  n t o 
these  areas. 

F.  Most  agencies  reported  using  word  of  mouth  as 
t  h  e  i  r  p  r  i  m  a  r  y  ,  a  n  d  m  o  s  t  e  f  f  e  c  t  i  v  e ,  m  e  t  h  a  d  o  f  c  o  m  m  u  n  1 1  y  / 
c  1  i  e  n  t  o  u  t  t~ea  c  h .  The  personal  contact  r  e  q  u  i  r  e  d  o  f  t.  h  i  s 
m e t  h  o d  ,  howev e r  ,  i  s  b  o t  h  t  i  m e  c  a n  s u m  i  n  g  a n  d  e :•;  p  e n  s  i  v e .  A s 
noted  below,  agencies  do  not  coordinate  their  outreach  ef- 
forts with  one  another  on  a  routine  basis. 

G.  Fully  807.  of  our  respondents  indicated  that  they 
collaborated  with  one  or  more  other  agencies  either  within 
or  outside  of  the  community.  On  closer  examination,  how- 
ever, this  "collaboration"  took  the  form  of  in— place  funding 
a r r  a n g e m e n t s ,  ho p e d  f  o r  f  u n d  i  n g  a r r a n g e m e n t s ,  o r  p u r  c h a s e  o f 
serv  i  c  e  a g  r  e e m e n t  s .  W e  f  o u n d  1  i  t 1 1  e  e  v  i  d  en c e  o f  e  i  t  h  e r  f  id r  - 
m a  1  o r  i  n f  o r m a  1  c o  1  1  a b o r a t  i  o n  w i  t h  r e q a r d  t a  cli  e n t  o u t -• 
r e a c h  ,  re f  e r r a  1  ,  o r  s e rvices  c o a r d i  n a t  i  on. 


H.  Reported  barriers  to  agency  collaboration  were 
m  a  n  y  ,  i  n  c  1  u  d  i  n  g  c  om  p  e  t  i  t  ion  ,  1  i  m  i  t  e  d  r  e  s  o  u  r  c  e  s  ,  a  n  d  t  h  e 
familiar  "lack  of  coirtntuni  cati  on  "  <  It  is  our  i  nip  res  si  on  ,. 
supported  in  addition  to  the  survey  by  interviews  with 
k n o w 1 e d g a b 1 e  sourc e s  and  our  o w n  a b s e r  v a t  i  o n s ,  t h a t  a g en c  i  e s 
tend  to  collaborate  when  it  is  in  their  immediate  interest 
to  do  so  and  don't  when  it  isn't-  Interestingly,  DSNI 
stands  as  the  one  entity  within  the  target  area  where  agen- 
cies r  e  p  r  e  s  e  n  t  the  m s  e 1 v e  s  to  s  e r v  ice  t  h e  b r a  a d  e r  c o m m u  n it y 
interest.  It  is  to  their  credit  that  local  human  services 
agencies  were  instrumental  in  the  -formative  stages  of  the 
I  n  i  t  i  a  t  i  v  e  '  s  e  ;••;  i  s  t  e  n  c  e . 

I.  Community  residents  play  varying  roles  with  re- 
gard to  agency  decision  and  policy  making.  Reported  roles 
ranged  from  "consultation"  to  membership  on  boards  and  com- 
mittees. We  could  not  determine  whether'  or  to  what  extent 
community  residents  also  represented  service  consumers  ---■•■•  a 
significant  distinction.,  Twenty-five  percent  of  the 
respondents   did  not   complete  this   portion  of'   the  survey.. 


J.  Day  and  After --School  fare.  Recreation  for  all  ace 
groups;  Employment  Training  and  related  services?  and 
Education  and  Adult  Literacy  were  the  highest  priority  ser- 
vice needs  reported  by  our  respondents.  These  results 
confirm  our  own  findings.   To  wit; 

(1)  a  current  shortfall  of  day  <zarB  slots 
within  the  Dudley  Core  and  Secondary  areas  and  an  even 
greater  demand— supply  disparity  in  after -school  services; 

(2>  a  neighborhood  experiencing  better  than  14% 
reported  unemployment  where  job  training  and  related  ser- 
vices represented  less  than  27.  of  the  total  services  dollars 
reported  in  o u r  s u r v e y ;  a n d , 

(3)  the  reported  (as  well  as  observable)  ab- 
sence of  s u p e r  v  i  s e d  a c  t  i  v e  a n d  p  a s s  i  v e  r  e c r  e a t  i  o n  f  a c  i  1  i  t  i  e s 
as  a  distinguishing  neighborhood  characteristic. 

K.     There  was  a  fair  consensus  that  employment  train 

i  n g ,  jobs,  a n d  housing  were  t h e  g r e a t e d  e c o n o m i  c  d e v e I o p m e n t 
needs  and  priorities  for  the  Dudley  Street  area.  Respondents 
were  less  clear  concerni n g  h o w  e i  t h e r  m i  q h t  b e  a c h i  e v e d , 
h o w e v e r  „  It  is  o u r  o bser  v a t  i  o n  that  a n  e n t  i  t y  d e v o t e d  e ;■■;  - 
clusively  to  providing  shape  and  direction  to  an  economic 
d e v e 1 o p m e n t  a g enda  i  s  n  e e d  e d  w i  t  h  i n  t  h e  D u d I e y  G t  r e e t 
communi  ty . 


L„      Supermarkets  (representing  lower  food  costs 


pared  with  the  current  preponderance  at  small  groc 
stores)  and  restaurants  were  the  two  businesses  our  resp 
dents  -felt  would  stand  the  highest  c fiances  for  success 
the  s.rBa.„  We  agree.   Care-ful  consideration  should  be  gi 

to   the  survival  of  existing  small  businesses,   however, 
w hat   w i  1 1  c e r t a i  n  1  y  e v o  1  v e  into  a  m o r e  c. a m petit i  v e  e c o n o 
envi  ronment . 


'en 
in 


M .      A g  e n cies   t  h e m s e  1  v e s  r  e p r  e s e n t   s  i  g n  i  -f  i  c  a n  t  e c  o 

nomic  development  potential  for  the  creation  o-f  new  busi- 
ness, particularly  i  n  the  food  service.,  janitorial,  and 
o  f  f  i.  c  e  s  u  p  p  1  y  a  r  e  a  s . 

N„  To  no  one's  surprise,  parks,  recreation,  and 
housing  were  the  highest  priorities  tor  land  use  among  our 
respondent  agenci  es„ 


0.      A   key   DSNI/DAC  objective   -for   undertaking 

Human   Services  Survey  was  to   provide  a  base  of  informat 
around   which   a   dialogue  between    community  residents 
agencies   could   take   place  regarding   community   needs 
services.      The   survey   results  depicted   in   this  beet 
provide   a  starting  point   for  that,  dialogue   to  occur., 
strongly   recommend   that   residents   and   service   aqenc 
establish    a    mechanism   for    tracking   and   periodica 
reviewing   service  needs   and  performance  data   on  a  on go 
basis „ 
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APPENDIX  4 
CHILD  CARE  CENTERS 
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APPENDIX  5 

(310SS  SQUARE  FOOTAGE  CATEGORIZED 

MULTIFAMILY 

VACANT  LAND 

COMMERCIAL  LAND 

COMPLETED  AS  PART  OF  THE 
PLANNING  SURVEY  WORK,  SPRING  1987 
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APPENDIX  6 

PLAY  AREA  DESCRIPTIONS 

NOTES  TAKEN  AS  PART  OF  THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD  SURVEY 


PLAY  AREA  DESCRIPTIONS  (BY  #  ON  QUAD  MAPS) 

1.  Gertrude  Howes  Playground.   81,845  sq.  ft.,  quad  5. 

Some  surrounding  garbage,  but  nice  looking.  Fenced  in,  benches,  grass 
nicely  kept.  Potential  for  some  night  play.  Pagoda,  swings,  sandbox, 
monkey  bars,  checker  tables,  slide.  Moreland  Street  side  particularly 
well-groomed. 

2.  Play  Area  @  Forest  and  Mt.  Pleasant.   21,979  sq.  ft.,  quad  5. 

large  asphalt  play  area.   Possibly  connected  to  school  across  street. 

3.  Mt.  Pleasant  St.  (@  first  bend)  7,000  sq.  ft.,  quad  5. 

Passive  play  area  near  convent  for  walking  and/or  sitting. 

4.  Mt.  Pleasant.   (G  2nd  bend)  10,000  sq.  ft.,  quad  5. 

Broken  down  play  area.   1/2  basketball  court.   Broken  benches,  monkey 
bars,  broken  glass. 

5.  John  Winthrop  Playground.   68,274  sq.  ft.,  quad  7. 

Large,  but  broken  down  basketball,  monkey  bars. 

6.  Woodcliff -Howard.   13,700  sq.  ft.,  quad  9. 

Small,  abandoned  park. 

7.  Leyland  St.  3500  sq.  ft.,  quad  7 

Poor  quality  playground.   Swing,  slide,  see-saw,  sandbox. 

8.  Emerson  School  Playground.   59,054  sq.  ft.,  quad  5. 

Large,  open  asphalt  play  area.   Basketball  rims  torn  down  by  dunk 
attempters. 

9.  Orchard  Park  Recreation  Center.   8,000  sq.  ft.,  quad  2. 

Facilities  at  the  center  are  for  teaching  seqing,  cooking,  and  arts  and 
crafts.   The  center  also  organizes  activities  for  those  who  wish  to  join- 
-boys  and  girls  (ages  5  and  up),  and  adults:   basketball,  baseball, 
etc.   The  center  also  runs  a  summer  camp  July  1st  through  August  22nd. 
An  application  to  become  a  member  costs  about  $2-3.   (Tel.  442-2722). 
Don't  need  to  live  in  Orchard  Park. 

10.  William  Eustis  Playground.   331,206  sq.  ft.,  quad  6. 

Largest  open  space  in  the  area.   Grass,  mostly.   4  baseball  diamonds, 
basketball,  and  potential  for  tennis.   Bleachers,  lights.   Playground. 

11.  Renovation  to  the  Mason  Pool.   12,019  sq.  ft.,  quad  6. 

169  Norfolk  Street.   "Rebuilding  Boston"  sign. 

12.  Digital  Equipment,   approx.  60,000  sq.  ft.,  quad  2. 

Basketball  court,  nice  and  new,  and  a  nice  green  field  up  to  Mass.  Ave. 
Basketball  courts  open  to  public.   Field  is  usually  booked  solid. 

13.  Eustis  St.  6,500  sq.  ft.,  quad  5. 

Good  basketball  surface,  but  only  one  rim. 


14.  Mary  A.  Hannon  Playground.   67,585  sq.  ft.,  quad  7. 

1/2  basketball  court.   Decent  shape  but  with  bent  rim.   Monkey  bars, 
sand,  broken  glass.   Baseball  diamond.   Construction  along  Dudley  side  to 
improve  courts  in  particular. 

15.  Brook-Dudley.   11,170  sq.  ft.,  quad  7. 

Asphalt  area,  but  could  practically  be  considered  vacant. 

16.  Dudley,  Magazine,  Dunmore  3,500  sq.  ft.,  quad  5. 

Small  play  area  and  friendship  garden  connected  to  Alianza. 

17.  Qunicy  Street  Playground.   23,453  sq.  ft.,  quad  9. 

Nice  area.   Green.   Basketball  in  decent  shape. 


APPENDIX  7 
WARDS  -  SECONDARY  AREA 


WARDS  TOUCHED  UPON  BY  THE  SECONDARY  TARGET  AREA; 

8 ,  7   13,  12   14, 

WARDS  TOUCHED  UPON  BY  THE  CORE  AREA; 

13,  8,  &  12* 

NOTE:     Mo    ward    is    en  corn  pa  sec!    by    either    at-ea, 

PRECINCTS  TOUCHED  UPON  BY  THE  SECONDARY  TARGET  AREA  ONLY: 


15* 


W 1 5 , 

PI* 

W12, 

P6+ 

W13 

,  P 1  -■ 

w :;.  4 , 

P :!.  & 

W12, 

P4# 

WS  , 

P7"'" 

w  1 4 , 

P3* 

W 1 2 , 

Pi 

W7  „ 

P9 

W 1 2 , 

P2* 

W12, 

P5 

W7 , 

PlO-t 

W13,  P5 


PRECINCTS  TOUCHED  UPON  BY  THE  CORE  AREA; 


W13,  P2# 
Wi3,  P4# 
W13,  P1  + 


W 1  2  ,,  P 1  * 
W8,  P4+ 
W8 ,  P3-3 


W8 .,  P6@ 
W8,  ;  ;rf 
WS,  P7+ 


#  Indicates  the  area  en compasses  the  ward  or  precinct, 

+  Indicates  the  area  covers  nearly  all  the  ward  or  precinct,, 
@  Indicates  the  area,    covers  most  o-f  the  ward  or  precinct,, 

*  Indicates  the  area  and  the  ward  or  precinct  touch,  taut  barely 
""•  Indicates  nearly  all  of  the  precinct  is  in  the  Core  Area.,  but 

a  small  portion  is  in  the  secondary. 

NOTE:  The  portion  of  W8,  P6  not  covered  by  the  target  area  is 
Newmarket  Square, 


APPENDIX  8 


LIBRARY  RESOURCES 


Library  Resource 
Legend 


ED  -   Economic  Development 

ED , B  -  Economic  Development  and  Socia 

G  -  General  Information  on  Dudley  Str 

G,0  -  General  In -for  mat  ion  and  Other, 

G,P1  -  General  Information  and  Planni 

H  -  Housing 

H,P1     -    Housing    and    F'lanning,     tiled    un 

0    -    Other     <     Includes    information    on    e 

PI     —    Planninq 

Pi, ED  -  Planning  and  Economic  Develop 

PI  ,G  -  Planning  and  General,  tiled  un 

P1,H  -  Planning  and  Housing,  tiled  un 

P1,S  -  Planning  ana  Social  Services, 

S  -  Social  Services 

S,0  -  Social  Services  and  Other,  tile 

S,PL  -  Social  Services  and  Planning, 


1  Services,  tiled  under  ED 
eet  and  surrounding  areas 
tiled  under  General 
ng ,  -filed  under  General 

der  Housing 
thnic  groups) 

ment,  tiled  under  Planning 

der  Planning 

der  Housing 

filed  under  Planning 

d  under  Social  Services 
■filed  under  Social  Services 
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APPENDIX  9 


EDUCATIONAL  INFORMATION 


Education 


Introduction 

This  section  describes  an  array  of  educational  programs  offered  by  a  variety 
of  institutions  through  a  set  of  unique  arrangements.  The  literature  review 
and  interviews  conducted  made  no  mention  of  accountability  to  community  and/or 
family  as  a  program  concern  or  component  Residents  report  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  many  of  the  programs. 


Student  Performance 

The  following  chart  describes  student  performance  in  the  areas  of  reading  and 
math.  As  can  be  noted,  students  score  lower  as  they  advance  through  the  grades 
in  these  areas  with  the  exception  of  Mason  and  Boston  Tech,  with  Shaw  and 
Dickerman  doing  somewhat  better  than  the  remaining  schools. 

While  high  school  scores  in  general  are  lower  than  those  system-wide,  the  1980 
Census  (Boston  Population  and  Housing  by  Neighborhood  Areas)  indicates  that 
52%  of  high  school  students  graduate. 


Educational  Programs 

In  addition  to  public  school  general  education  programs,  other  educational 
programs  are  offered  through  the  system,  directed  not  only  to  students  but 
teachers  and  administrators  as  well.  The  programmatic  activities  described 
herein  occur  both  in  the  DSNI  and  surrounding  areas. 

Through  Northeastern  University's  Urban  Schools  Collaboration  Program  - 
School/University  pairing  arrangement,  Northeastern  collaborates  with  Madison 
Park  High  Schools  and  the  Phillis  wheatley  Middle  School  and  Boston's 
Community  District  E. 

Among  the  most  significant  services  rendered  by  Northeastern  personnel  under 
the  pairing  program  are  the  following: 

o  curriculum  development  in  math,  reading,  English,  Spanish,  social 
studies,  science,  bilingual  education,  home  economics,  music, 
physical  education  and  theatre  arts ; 

o  teacher  training  and  administrative  and  staff  development 
programs ; 

o     district  and  school-based  needs  assessments ; 
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o     contributions  to  every  facet  of  the  original  and  ongoing  planning 
of  Madison  Park  High  School; 

o     active  participation  in  the  process  of  planning  for  the  proposed 

merger/consolidation  of  Madison  Park  High  School  and  the  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  Occupational  Resource  Center ; 

o     direct  tutorial  assistance  and  supervised  learning  at  District  D 
elementary  and  middle  schools  and  at  Madison  Park  High  School; 

o  parent  involvement  services  and  workshops; 

o  grantsmanship  workshops ; 

o  out-of-school  learning  experiences; 

o  clerical  support ; 

o     assistance  through  the  use  of  N.U.  printing,  music,  and  physical 
education  facilities; 

o     extra-curricular  programming; 

o     editorial  supervision  and  consulting  services  ;  and 

o     direct  participation  in  a  wide  variety  of  projects  and  academic 
programs  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

Specific  programmatic  activities  include: 

o     Northeastern  University/Madison  Park  High  School  HomeBase  School 

In  response  to  an  identified  citywide  need  to  develop  alternative 
approaches  to  providing  educational  services,  a  separate  school  within  a 
school  program  (HomeBase)  has  been  established  at  Madison  Park  High 
School.   In  1986  the  program  served  150  students  who  had  problems 
adjusting  to  the  larger  school  environment  and  who  required  guidance  and 
social  service  counseling  in  addition  to  academic  instruction.   The 
URSCO  office  provided  consulting  servces  in  developing  the  alternative 
program,  as  well  as  setting  goals  and  developing  guidelines  for  program 
implementation.   Northeastern  counseling  interns  work  with  HomeBase 
staff  and  conduct  courses  in  career  development  and  planning  in  the 
school's  Career  Resource  Center. 

o     The  Computer  in  the  Community/Madison  Park  High  School 

URSCO  played  a  major  role  in  the  development  and  ongoing  implementation 
of  a  pilot  computer  program  established  at  Madison  Park  High  School. 
The  program  involves  the  use  of  the  computer  as  a  tool  for  community 
outreach,  career  education,  and  skills  acquisition.   It  requires  close 
collaboration  between  the  Math  and  Business  Education  Departments  with 
Northeastern  Consultant  support  to  teach  students  to  use  available 


computer  software  for  community  based  projects  and  realize  the  practical 
application  of  computers  in  their  lives. 


Madison  Park/Northeastern  University  Biology  Buddy  Program 

Begun  ten  years  ago,  this  program  enables  MPHS  science  students,  juniors 
and  seniors,  to  enroll  in  freshman  biology  and  chemistry  courses  at 
Northeastern.   Under  this  program,  coordinated  by  a  Northeastern  biology 
professor  and  the  MPHS  Science  Department  Head,  high  school  students  are 
provided  support  services,  tutoring  and  mentoring  by  a  Northeastern 
science  student,  prior  to  and  during  the  courses  they  take. 


Computer-Based  S.A.T.  Prep  Program 

URSCO,  in  conjunction  with  Copley  Square  High  School,  was  a  recipient  of 
a  Boston  Plan  for  Excellence  in  the  Public  Schools'  Schools  Initiative 
Grant  to  undertake  a  demonstration/research  project  to  examine  the 
effectiveness  of  using  computer-assisted  instruction  in  preparing 
students  for  SAT  testing.   The  pilot  program  results  were  used  to 
evaluate  which  components  of  such  a  program  should  be  replicated  and 
used  throughout  the  school  system  to  improve  students'  general 
performance  in  aptitude  testing  in  their  junior  and  senior  years. 
Computer-Based  SAT  Prep  and  Test  Taking  programs  will  be  replicated  with 
a  group  of  fifty  (50)  Madison  Park  students  during  the  1986-87  school 
year. 


Flexible  Campus 

Through  the  Northeastern  Admissions  Office,  Madison  Park  juniors  and 
seniors  take  tuition-free  freshman  level  courses  at  the  University. 
URSCO  works  with  Madison  Park  staff  members  to  identify  students  who 
would  benefit  from  this  opportunity. 


Clinical  Teaching  and  Internship 

In  a  mutually  beneficial  arrangement,  Northeastern  University  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students  observe,  teach,  and  assist  with  programs  at 
Madison  Park  High  School  and  District  D  schools. 


Boston  Private  Industry  Council's  Summer  Jobs  Program/ Career  Beginnings 

During  the  six  years  of  this  program  URSCO 's  Assistant  Director,  Paula 
Clark,  has  coordinated  job  placements  and  supervised  twenty-five  Boston 
high  school  students  on  Northeastern's  main  campus.   Jobs  will  be 
continued  for  ten  students  during  the  school  year.   Northeastern  is  one 
of  many  busineses  and  institutuions  who  have  supported  this  privately 
funded  employment  program  since  its  inception.   In  conjunction  with  this 
activity,  URSCO  is  also  providing  the  coordination  for  Northeastern's 
portion  of  the  Career  Beginnings  Program,  which  is  designed  to  provide 


fifty  (50)  Madison  Park  students  with  additional  preparation  for  college 
and/or  careers  through  the  development  of  a  mentor  network;  a  series  of 
workshops  addressing  admissions,  financial  aid,  interview  techniques, 
etc.  ;  and  Computer  Based  SAT  preparation.   Career  Beginnings  is  a 
citywide  program  involving  the  Boston  Private  Industry  Council,  eight 
colleges/  universities  and  five  Boston  Public  High  Schools. 


Other  URSCO  adminstered,  Chapter  636-funded  programs  are  in  the  following 
areas : 

At  Madison  Park  High  School: 

1)  Strengthening  of  Basic  Skills  for  At-Risk  Seniors 

2)  Recruitment  of  Students  through  8th  Grade  Exploratory  Program, 
Open  Houses,  and  Traveling  Recruitment  Teams 

3)  Career  Guidance  for  Ninth  Grade  Cluster  and  HomeBase  Students 

4)  Support  of  Performing  Arts  Magnet  Programs 

5)  Student  Leadership  and  School  Climate  Activities 

6)  Development  of  Support  Strategies  for  LEP  Students 

At  Phillis  Wheatley  Middle  School: 

1)  Support  of  Basic  Skills  Center 

2)  Indoor /Outdoor  Garden  Program 

3)  In-School  Remediation  Efforts  and  After-School  Cross -Age  Tutorial 
Program 

4)  Science  Fair  Activities 


Boston  University  is  also  involved  with  three  public  schools  in  the  DSNI  and 
surrounding  area.   Activities  include: 

o     Direct  collaboration  in  development  and  administration  of 
educational  efforts. 

o     A  guarantee  of  a  full  scholarship  for  any  student  living  in  public 
housing  in  the  City  Boston. 

o     A  special  program  to  train  high  and  middle  school  administrators 
in  methods  of  proper  facilities  and  staff  management. 

o     Programs  to  identify  and  encourage  talented  students  in  the  system 
and  provide  steady  opportunities  in  their  various  divisions. 


Boston  University  has  also  picked  up  and  administered  many  of  the  activities 
that  were  originally  planned  to  be  managed  by  the  Roxbury  Community  College 
(RCC).   Additionally,  it  has  established  four  guaranteed  scholarships  for 
graduates  of  this  institution  in  perpetuity. 

Roxbury  Community  College,  which  is  currently  in  transition,  provides 
instruction  to  approximately  4,000  residents.   They  offer  GED  courses,  a  two 
year  algebra  program  and  English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL).   Two  employment 
training  programs  are  offered.   RCC  is  primarily  a  feeder  school  for  four  year 
institutions.   A  cooperative  education  program  through  Northeastern  University 
is  currently  being  considered.   Northeastern  offers  graduates  of  the  college  3 
full  scholarships  each  year,  Boston  University  four  and  Suffolk  University  6- 
8.   To  date,  all  graduates  who  received  such  scholarships  have  graduated. 

The  Wentworth  Institute  of  Technology,  while  having  a  low  profile  in  the 
community,  has  an  international  reputation  for  excellence  in  technical 
education  and  training  in  the  engineering  professions.   It  also  serves  as  the 
headquarters  for  Boston  Works  and  a  couple  of  other  locally  based 
organizations . 

A  special  program  is  also  ongoing  for  high  school  students  interested  in  the 
health  professions.   This  program,  called  AHEC,  Area  Health  Education  Centers, 
is  sponsored  by  Boston  University,  the  Massachusetts  Dept.  of  Public  Health 
and  the  Massachusetts  League  of  Community  Health  Centers.   The  program 
utilizes  Boston  City  Hospital's  facilities  for  supplemental  classroom 
instruction  for  the  high  school  students. 

Area  hospitals,  the  National  Health  Education  Consortium,  the  Massachusetts 
Private  Industry  Council  and  Boston  Works  are  also  working  to  develop  training 
programs  in  the  health  care  field  to  prepare  students  for  projected  employment 
opportunities  in  this  area. 


APPENDIX  10 


GLOSSARY  OF  REAL  ESTATE  DEVELOPMENT  TERMS 


Real  Estate 
Glossary 


DEFINITIONS 

CONDOMINDM  -  A  system  of  individual  fee  ownership  of  units  in  a  multi-family 
structure,  combined  with  joint  ownership  of  common  areas  of  the  structure  and 
the  land.   (Sometimes  referred  to  as  a  vertical  subdivision.) 

CONSTRUCTION  LOAN  -  A  short-term  loan  which  enables  a  developer  to  pay 
contractor's  bills  and  other  expenses  incurred  before  and  during  the 
construction  period.   (Also  known  as  an  interim  loan). 

CONVENTIONAL  LOANS  -  Loans  made  by  private  institutions  (conventional  lenders) 
which  are  not  insured  by  a  government  agency,  as  opposed  to  insured, 
guaranteed,  or  government  loans. 

COOPERATIVE  -  A  residential  multi-unit  building  owned  by  and  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  living  within. 

DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  -  A  short-term  loan,  advanced  before  a  construction  loan  and 
used  by  the  developer  to  acquire  land  and  to  Install  basic  utilities  such  as 
roads,  sewers,  water  supply  systems,  etc. 

DEVELOPMENT  PROCESS  -  The  process  through  which  development  projects  are 
conceived,  initiated,  analyzed,  financed,  designed,  built,  and  managed. 

FAIR  MARKET  VALUE  -  The  price  a  given  property  will  bring  if  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  open  market.   The  price  should  reflect  a  reasonable  time  to  find  a 
buyer  who  buys  with  knowledge  of  all  the  users  of  the  property  or  to  a  use  for 
which  it  is  capable  of  being  adapted.   Synonyms:   market  value;  fair  market 
price;  FMV. 

FEASIBILITY  STUDY  -  A  detailed  investigation  and  analysis  conducted  to 
determine  the  financial,  economic,  or  technical  aspects  of  a  proposed  project. 

FRONT-MONEY  -  Equity  capital  used  for  expenses  incurred  in  initiating  a 
development  project,  e.g.,  land-purchase  option,  legal  fees,  administration 
costs,  etc. 

GROUND  LEASE  -  An  agreement  for  the  use  of  the  land  only.   Usually  secured  by 
improvements  placed  on  the  land  by  the  user. 

HIGHEST  AND  BEST  USE  -  Use  which,  at  a  specific  time,  is  most  likely  to 
produce  the  greatest  net  return  to  the  lender  and/or  building  over  a  given 
period  of  time.   Synonym:   most  profitable  use. 

IMPROVED  LAND  -  Land  on  which  on-site  and/or  off -site  work  has  been  performed, 
as  opposed  to  unimproved  or  raw  land. 


INTEREST  RATE  -  The  rate  at  which  the  amount  charged  for  the  use  of  money  is 
computed. 

INTEREST  REDUCTION  PROGRAMS  -  Programs  which  subsidize  the  market  interest 
rate  on  mortgage  loans  for  low-  and  moderate-income  housing,  thus  lowering  the 
borrower's  cost.   (HUD  programs,  e.g.,  Sections  235  and  236). 

INTERIM  FINANCING  -  Loan  covering  land  and  construction  costs,  current  real 
estate  taxes,  and  other  incidential  expenses  attributable  to  the  construction 
period.   Also  called  a  construction  loan. 

INVESTOR  SPONSOR  -  A  private,  profit -making  organization  that  undertakes 
development  of  housing  projects  for  sale  at  a  profit  to  a  nonprofit 
cooperative  corporation. 

JOINT  VENTURE  -  A  partnership  formed  for  a  limited,  specific  purpose  by 
investors  in  a  development  project.   The  joint-venture  agreement  establishes 
the  partners'  duties  in  the  development  process  and  specifies  how  the 
ownership  and  profits/losses  are  divided. 

LAND  CONTRACT  -  An  agreement  to  transfer  title  to  a  property  once  the 
conditions  of  the  contract  have  been  fulfilled. 

LAND  COSTS  -  All  the  costs  associated  with  the  purchase  of  land,  e.g., 
purchase  price  plus  legal  and  recording  fees,  escrow  costs,  interest  on  land 
loans,  and  property  taxes  prior  to  construction. 

LAND  LOAN  -  A  loan  obtained  to  finance  the  purchase  of  raw  land.   Land  loans 
are  usually  subordinated  to,  or  paid  off  by  the  construction  loan. 

LAND-SALE  LEASEBACK  -  A  sale  leaseback  negotiated  on  land  only,  enabling  a 
developer  to  build  a  leasehold. 

LIMITED  PARTNERSHIP  -  A  partnership  composed  of  some  partners  whose 
contribution  and  liability  are  limited. 

LIQUIDITY  -  Cash  position  based  on  assets  that  can  readily  be  converted  to 
cash. 

MAI  -  Designated  person  who  is  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Appraisers  of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

MORTGAGE  BANKER  -  A  licensed  real  estate  broker  who  brings  the  borrower  and 
lender  together,  receiving  a  commission  for  his  services.   He  does  not  commit 
his  own  money. 

MORTGAGE  COMMITMENT  -  A  legal  contract  between  a  borrower  and  a  lender  to 
advance  a  mortgage  loan  when  the  borrower  meets  certain  conditions,  e.g., 
completing  the  project,  acceptance  by  the  lender's  agent,  etc. 

MULTI-FAMILY  DEVELOPMENT  -  Development  of  more  than  two  dwellings.   Generally 
associated  with  garden  apartments,  townhouses,  high-rise  apartments  complexes. 


REAL  ESTATE  SYNDICATION  -  An  organization  formed  for  investment  in  or  gain 
from  an  interest  in  real  property.   The  entity  may  be  in  the  form  of  a 
corporation,  a  general  partnership,  or  a  limited  partnership.   Real  estate 
offer  to  an  investor  who  may  receive  tax,  legal,  and  practical  advantages  of 
investing  in  real  property  with  a  comparatively  small  capital  contribution. 

RENT-DP  PERIOD  -  Period  after  construction  during  which  a  rental  property  is 
reaching  maximum  capacity. 

SALE  BUYBACK  -  A  financing  arrangement  through  which  the  developer  sells  a 
property  to  an  investor  and  then  buys  it  back  on  a  long-term  sale  contract, 
often  times  called  an  installment -sale  contract. 

SALE  LEASEBACK  -  A  financing  arrangement  through  which  a  developer  sells  all 
or  part  of  a  project  and  then  leases  it  back  on  a  long-term  lease. 

SECONDARY  FINANCING  -  A  loan  secured  by  a  second  mortgage  on  a  property; 
sometimes  used  to  refer  to  any  financing  technique  other  than  equity  and 
first-mortgage  debt. 

SERVICING  -  Collection  of  payments  and  other  operational  procedures  related  to 
a  mortgage. 

SPECIAL  ASSESSMENT  -  Legal  charge  levied  against  real  estate  by  a  public 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  the  cost  of  public  improvements  such 
as  street  lights,  sidewalks,  street  improvements,  etc. 

START -OP  COSTS  -  Costs  incurred  at  the  beginning  of  a  project,  usually  of  a 
one-time  nature. 

SUBDIVISION  -  Improved  or  unimproved  land  divided  for  the  purpose  of  sale, 
lease,  or  financing. 

SUBORDINATION  CLAUSE  -  Clause  in  a  junior  or  a  second  lien  permitting 
retention  or  giving  priority  to  prior  liens.   A  subordination  clause  may  also 
be  used  in  first  deed  of  trust.   When  used  in  this  manner,  it  permits  the 
first  deed  to  be  subordinated  to  subsequent  liens  as,  for  example,  the  liens 
of  construction  loans. 

SYNDICATION  -  Sale  of  equity  interests  in  housing  projects  to  investors  other 
than  the  original  developer. 

TENANCY  IN  COMMON  -  Ownership  by  two  or  more  persons  who  hold  an  undivided 
interest,  without  the  right  of  survivorship  (interests  need  not  be  equal). 

TURNKEY  -  Payment  by  the  buyer  given  at  the  completion  of  the  project  only. 
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